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JUST ISSUED: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 








Comprising passages from his writings, selected and arranged with Commentary 
and Illustration by MARIETTA KIES, Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science in Mount Holyoke Seminary. 





The valuable writings of Dr. HARRIS on the subject of Philosophy which have heretofore been 
widely scattered and inaccessible to the majority of students, have been compiled and arranged in 
convenient form for class use by Miss Kies. 

Philosophy as presented by Dr. HARRIS gives to the student an interpretation and explanation of 
the phases of existence which render even the ordinary affairs of life in accordance with reason; and 
for the higher or spiritual phases of life, his interpretations have the power of a great illumination ; 
and many students are apparently awakened to an interest in philosophy, not only as a subject to be 
taken as a prescribed course, but also as a subject of fruitful interest for future years, and as a key 
which unlocks many of the mysteries of other subjects pursued in a college course. 


li2mo. ... Price, $1.50. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Special terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Wood’s New Botany. 
Woon's Lessows IN BoTANy. NEWLY REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M., Ph.D. For Schools’'and Academies. Revised 
and Edited by OCLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M, Ph.D, Price for exam., 90 cts. 


Woon's NEW BoOTANIST AND FLORIST. xxvse0 x00, 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M. Ph.D. Revised and Edited by OLIVER R. 
WILLIS, A.M., Ph D. Price for examination, $175. 


From JAMES Woop, A.M., Pres. Agricultural Association, State of New York 

**I can truly congratulate you upon the conciseness and perapicuity of the style throughout and 
the clearness of the explanations of terms, etc. The illustrations are admirable, and the glossary is 
very valaable. In short, I am greatly pleased that there is a work on botany that, while scientific 
throughout, is yet so easy to be understood that we common folk can study it with constant satisfaction.’’ 
From Pror. CuaAs. H. PrEcK, State Botanist, Albany, N. Y. 

** You have made the Lessons more useful to the student. You have greatly improved the parts on 
Histology and Physiology. * * * * * That which relates to self and cross fertilization is an 
addition which was much needed.’’ 

From Dr. J. S. NEwBERRY, Prof. of Botany, Columbia College. 

‘* It is admirable in matter and manner, and [| have no doubt will have a large sale, as it should be 
in the hands of every teacher and student in botany.’’ 

From Pror, Tuos. C, PortER, D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Botany and Zoology, Lafayette Coll. 

** The book is greatly improved by the changes and additions you have made, and the typography 
and illustrations are excellent.’’ 

From TORREY CLUB BULLETIN, signed by Pror. N. L. Brirron, E.M, Ph.D., Columbia Col- 
lege, Editor of Bulletin. 

‘** This book contains the introductory portions of Dr. Wood’s famous ‘ Botanist and Florist,’ revised, 
and in part entirely re-written by Dr. Willis, and issued ia a very attractive form. The original edition 
was published over twenty years ago. The progress of knowledge concerning all the more minute 
portions of vegetable structures has been so great during that period that what was then written has 
now become, to a very considerable extent, erroneous, and correction and emendation have been nec- 
essary parts of the editor’s work. We have examined the book carefully, and can say without hesita- 
tion that he has done it wéll, and that it will stand comparison with anything of the same scope which 
has preceded it.’’ 

For further information address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


No. 5 Somerset Street, Ail & 113 William Street, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 














— | UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.’ Educational Publications | -——- 
Holmes’ New Readers. | 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. | 
Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. 


3 Tremont PI., 
BOSTON. 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Venable’s New Arithmetics. 
Clarendon Dictionary. 


88 Duane St, 
NEW YORK. 

















. a SsEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
HIS SYSTEM OF WRITING is the outgrowth of long special THE oy I TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System 
T experience in teaching writing combined with large practical ex- / of Writing superior to all others, containing as it does several 


perience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 
REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. '‘'wo Numbers. | /Y/ of Renmanship — 
BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (Jn pres ) at Trenton. 

cy A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 cts. 


D. H. FARLEY, 


7 sit 
| new and practical educational features never before embraced ina 
W } series of copy books ’’—HoN. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 
BY —— 


ALREADY ADOPTED for USE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of 
W. 8B. GUNNISON, New York City, 
Prin. Public School No. 19, BF | Providence. R. I. New Haven, Conn. 





lyn, N.Y ; (now Prest. of N. Y. Trenton, N e Somerville, Mass. 
State Teachers’ Assoe.) Augusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt. 


Address SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 














ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 3338. ~<Gduima 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 





They have all the 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of HF mbt ws elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 


private schools throughout the United States. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
” Works, Camden, N. J. 











JUST PUBLISHE 


HARPER’S « ADVANCED ¢« ARITHMETIC. 





HIS is the last work of that distinguished mathematician and educator, Joun H. Frencu, LL.D., having been completed by him only a few days before his death. 
It embodies the results of life-long stady and observation, made serviceable by habits of critical analysis and a rare mathematical judgment. The principles and methods 
which it expounds have been evolved and perfected through an experience of nearly half a century in the work of the school-room and the teachers’ institute. It is safe to 
say that in completeness and in scholarly accuracy, it is excelled by no other work on the subject of Arithmetic. To teachers of Arithmetic as well as to students in advanced 


classes, this volume will prove to be of the highest practical inter est and value. 





HARPER’S GRADED ARITHMETICS. 


Pages. Exchange, Introduction. Retail 


HARPER’S FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 144 $0.14 $0.22 $0.30 
HARPER'S SECOND BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 380 27 45 60 
HARPER'S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, 498 


53 90 1.20 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. I. WALMSLEY, Limited 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send fur Price Lists. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


e 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
@~ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2% 
Catalogue on application. 














EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 





Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
druy trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders 





We make a specialty «t the products from the 
Laboratories of MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANU FACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 











PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M'F’G COMPANY 


Generali School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEB 











Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


CINCINNATT BELL FOUNDRYCO 
MNCINNATI, O., 80le makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 
Charch. School and Fire Alarm Bells, 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials, 
Mention this paper. loows 
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SHE COULDNT WAIT. 
Lady—“TI want to sit for a picture.” 


Artist—“I shall be very glad 


to paint you if you will wait a 


week, until I finish the one 1 am at work on now.” 


Lady—* Oh, my! I couldn’t wait that long. 


Why, I promised 


to be home at dinner at five o’clock!” 


That is the trouble with some people}; 
they have no time to wait for results, 
Some women will take a dose or so of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
expect to feel well immediately. True, 
some do find marvelously speedy effects 
from its use, but chronic, or lingering, 
diseases, which have had possession of 
the system for years, cannot generally 
be cured in a day. Such maladies are 
yenerally slow in their inception, slow 
in their progress, and must be cured, 
if at all, by slow degrees and regular 
stages. Perseverance in the use of the 
** Favorite Prescription ” for a reasona- 
ble length of time will cure all those 
chronic weaknesses, irregularities and 
distressing derangements with which so 
many females are afflicted. But the 
use of this world-famed medicine must 


in long standing, complicated and ob- 
stinate cases. o not expect speedy 
relief and cure, but have a mind of 
your own, and when you have decided 
to seek a cure of your malady through 
the medium of this wonderful medi- 








be persisted in for a considerable time 


cine, show little will- power and 
tenacity of purpose, and you will, in 
due time, rejoice in the complete res- 
toration of your health and strength. 

The “ Favorite Prescription” is the 
only medicine for woman’s peculiar ills 
guaranteed to give satisfaction in every 
case, or money refunded. 

A large Treatise (160 pages, illus- 
trated), on Woman: Her Diseases and 
their Cure, sent in plain, sealed envel- 
ope, on receipt of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WORLD'S DISPENSARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Dr. Pierce’s Pellets regulate and cleanse the liver, 


stomach and bowels. One 


a dose. Sold by druggists. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 





CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


xy LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 
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, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 4 

















IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. Lipprncotr COMPANY 
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g. 8. Penny, villa’ 
. 8. RRY. ulton Street, Bosto: 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, NY. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE _ 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS, reac nas st ous, 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass, 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


aren, far sounding, and high! 
factory Bells for Schools, Chen 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


SALARY. 840 Expenses i 
S6 allowed each month. Steady pe 
delivering . : 











at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties 
and collections. N. 
Address, with stamp, HAFEE & O0., Prgceta! Cards, 





THE LEADING 
TEXT- BOOKS. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. 
The Three States of Bodies. 
Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Com- 
position. 

By PAUL BERT, 


Author of “ Bert's First Steps in Scientific 
Knowledge.” 


Translated and Adapted for American Schools. 
Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. 86 cents. 





“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New Eag. Jour. of Education. 

“When one observes the happy style of these little 
books, their comprehensiveness and their fullness of 
illustration, he will not be surprised at their vast 
popularity.”—Boston Literary World. 

“ This little book contains in the limit of its 186 
pages more practical information, given ip an enter- 
taipipg manner and accompanied by numerous illus- 
trations, than any other book of its size published in 
America. . . . Itis unequaled asa 83 book or 
a home reading book.”—. Y. Herald, 


Lippincott’s New Series of Readers 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The Beginners’ | Reading Book. 


CLOTH. ILLUSTRATED. 
Teachers’ Edition, 148 pages, 42 cents. 
Scholars’ Edition, 128 pages, 


“Eben Davis has made for himself a reputation in 
the theory, art, and practice of teaching reading in 
the primary schools which places him easily in the 
front rank of educational specialists. No one man in 
any subject has accomplished more or revealed 
greater pedagogical insight, philos: phical courage, 
or teaching ingenuity. whether judgeu by the results 
or the detail of the methuds.”—Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 





JUST ISSUED: 


The Second Reading Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo, Cloth, ‘ ‘ i . 40 cents. 





This attractive little book is the second number 
of the series wee celebrated teacher, Mr. E. H. 
DAvIs, and is thecontinuation of a systematic plan 
for cultivation of a taste for good reading. 

Part I. represents the natural conversation of chil- 
dren, and is interspersed with stories that have & 
classic origin. Throughout the book short senten- 
ces are used and the paragraphs broken. 

Full page illustrations for Language Exercises. 
specialty designed for the cultivation of fluent oral 
or =. at a a ~e features at this se- 

5 ch w ound of great use and conven- 
lence to the teacher. ™ 


Sent postpaid on receept of the price. 


a 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Pab'rs, 
715-717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 


New England Agent, 
84 Harrison Ave. Extension, Bostou. 


30 cents. 
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Journal of Education. 


Jup@r Rosert C. Prrman: It is the books we read 
before middle life that do most to mould our characters 





A WEEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLIGHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


and influence our lives; and this not only because our 
natures are then plastic and our opinions flexible, but also 
because to produce lasting impressions it is necessary to 
give a great author time and meditation. The books that 





A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (montbly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


factors forever in our mental life. 














HENRY W.' GRADY, 
(Died Dec. 23, 1889.] 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, 
Principal of Winthrop Training School, Columbia, 8. C. 





Secession’s chief jast gone! And hark! 
Again the knell 
Of death! But on what shining mark 
This missile fell! 
Then, strife unhealed gave sorrow scope ; 
To-day the new-born South laments a blighted hope. 


With words of peace upon his lips 
The soul went forth. 
As bee from bloom the honey sips, 
So South and North 
Driok gentle thoughts this Christmas-tide 
That Grady voiced with moving eloquence,—and died. 


Bat what prophetic vision flits ? 
The South, long bound 
By dominant ideas, like bits 
Of iron round 
One lodestone point, each separate spar 
By one attraction held, yet bristling wide and far,— 


Sudden they fall apart, their pact 
At last o’ercome 
By subtle chemic powers, that act 
Resistiess from 
New mingling elements, and to our view 
The solid unit falls to iuse in structure new. 


Yet nay! Not chemic force! Bend low 
Thy listening ear 
And hear the pulsing life-blood flow, 
Soon shall appear 
The new organic whole, each vital part 
Feeling with each alike the nation’s throbbing heart. 


Shonld Southland faint despairing ? No. 
The Ages cry, 
** Movements are more than men,’’ and so, 
Though leader die, 
God hath reserved resources still, 
And through mysterious ways He works his glorious will. 
—The Congregationalist, 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


MaunvER: Make method your slave, but be not a 
slave to method. 


C. T. Merepita, Ventura, Cal.: More training school 
work should be given in the normal schools. 


JosauA H. Davis, Somerville, Mass.: The primary 
condition of a learner is satisfaction in learning. 


Epwarp Row.Lanp Hitt: Education is what the mind 
of the teacher can do for the mind of the child. 


Pror. Francis G. Peasupy, Harvard University : 
Howells’ latest book is Tolstoi translated into New Eng- 
land. 

F. Traenpiey, Ohio: The love of poetry should be 
cultivated at an early age. Mach of Longfellow’s, Whit- 
tier’s, and some of Tennyson’s poetry is entirely within 
the range of pupils. 


C. Hanrorp Henperson, Philadelphia Manual 
Training School: One can scarcely overestimate the im- 
portance of establishing so pervasive an institution as the 
school, upon a right basis. 


Supt. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass: I have been un- 
able to see in our system of coéducation any advantages 
which are not more than balanced by its evils. Boys 
and girls, like men and women, learn evil readily and 
good with difficulty. One vicious boy stands a better 


THE SCHOOLROOM ATMOSPHERE. 


SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


School A and school B are in the same quarter of the 
village of Smithtown. They are both provided with good 
buildings and excellent teachers. The children come 
from neighboring families. The school board furnish 
equal facilities in both schools for training the young 
idea. Yet their work is very different, and the results 
are different as well. 
In A the children work with might and main,—a 
good thing to do. One knows, without being told, that 
there is a great deal to be done, and very little time in 
which to do it. There is hurry and tension and pressure. 
The teacher’s attitude speaks it; her manner impresses 
it; her voice gives it emphasis. Every movement, every 
direction, seems to say, “ Hurry up, John; don’t you 
know we must finish fractions this term? And here 
we are only in addition, and you are likely to take the 
whole morning in explaining your problem,” is the mes- 
sage conveyed by her glance at the boy who is at work in 
the arithmetic class. The entire school hears the key- 
note, and responds, according to capacity. They hurry 
to the recitation ; they hasten back to their seats. Their 
very slates catch the spirit of the occasion, and tumble to 
the floor in their eagerness to be ready at the proper 
moment. ‘The teacher's brow knits at the signal; the 
children recognize the fact, and hurry with renewed zeal 
to make up lost time. There is mnch to be done, and 
life is short. 

School B moves 6n in different fashion. A casual ob- 
server might question whether it were really moving. 
There is neither bustle nor confusion. The teacher works 
serenely, as if with the consciousness that for every ap- 
pointed labor there is likewise an appointed time. The 
children share her serenity, and work quietly. Yet they 
work, nevertheless. Every movement counts; every 
direction is full of meaning. No words are wasted, no 
work is carelessly done. But there is no sense of hurry 
in the room. There is time for songs, for gymnastics, 
for reading. Nothing is said about the work to be done 
to-morrow, until to-day’s work is done ; and to-day’s work 
is done to-day. I have heard it said that at examination 
time,—the dread period which overshadows all the hours 
spent in schoolroom A,—the work is no better done than 
in schoolroom B. One who knows tells me that the chil- 
dren of the first school fail oftener than do the pupils at 
B,—but why ? 

The atmosphere of the two rooms is essentially dif- 
ferent. The first contains the elements of failure ; the 
second, of success. The pupils are spurred to highest 
tension in the one; they are held to steady endeavor in 
the other. In A the haste is in itself a confession of 
weakness ; in B the serenity betokens reserve strength. 
The one teacher trains her pupils to impatience; the 
other cultivates peace. 

Does it matter, this radical difference? For the dif- 
ference is séen not only in Smithtown, but wherever 
American children are taught. And schools where the 
high-tension atmosphere exists are not, perhaps, in the 
minority. Does it tell in “ results ” ? 

Its effect can be easily seen in the school discipline. 
Any tendency to nervousness or irritability, however 


BY 


are with us in the leisure of youth, that we love for a 
time not only with the enthusiasm, but with something of 
the exclusiveness of a first love, are those that enter as 


which have their root in impatience or lack of self-control 
are multiplied, and the calm, even judgment that looks 
fairly at all sides of a question is lacking. The very 
quality that bestirs the uneasiness is at variance with the 
methods which alone could subdue it. 

Again, the working power is diminished, because not 
wisely used. For continued work an atmosphere of ex- 
citement is not wholesome. Strength comes not of 
attempting with great exertion tasks too heavy for us to 
accomplish, but in doing again and again the labor that 
lies within our power. No one questions that the work- 
man who labors steadily and serenely in tasks fitted to 
his ability endures longer than the one who worries over 
burdens beyond his strength. To know how to use our 
strength to best advantage is better than to use twice the 
power in ill-directed effort. The quiet, well-planned 
work of schoolroom B must bring better results in work- 
ing power than will the hurrying zeal of schoolroom A. 


The knowledge gained is none the less sure where the 
path is traversed step by step, rather than by leaps. The 
associations that cluster about it are wholesome, peace- 
giving. The ideals are higher when the thought is on 
the growth that comes of patient labor, rather than the 
knowledge to be gained in a given semester. The habits 
of work, of thought, of life, must be more vigorous and 
more sturdy than those which are the outcome of anxious 
haste. 

We may well hold before us in our teaching strong, 
steady, quiet work as an ideal, and strive to make our 
practice attain to it. The remedy lies largely, as does 
the fault, in the teacher herself. She can plunge her 
pupils into hurry and worry, or she can lead them through 
honest work into paths of peace. She can fasten their 
eyes upon the answer to the present problem, or make 
them glory in the conscious strength that comes of patient 
labor. She can choose patience instead of Tretfulness, 
growth instead of per cents., cheerfulness instead of 
worry, vigor rather than exeitement. The children will 
follow where she leads. 








SOME FAMOUS ART INDUSTRIES. 


BY E. W. D. HAMILTON, PARIS. 


SWISS WOOD CARVING.—RUSSIAN MOSAIC PAINTING, 


* An elephant, living or dead, is worth a thousand pa- 
godas,”’ is an old saying among the natives of South In- 
dia. The elephant while living, is the invaluable beast 
of burden ; when dead he furnishes the ivory which has 
long been a source of wealth to the Indies. The natives, 
of Madras, marking the truth of the saying, still pur 
sue the ivory carving which has been one of their chief 
trades for centuries, although elsewhere it is almost 
wholly superseded by the French and English celluloid 
manufactures. At Madras, however, the carving seems 
to be so thoroughly a part of the habits of the netives 
that whether it is retained as an industry or not it will 
still be preserved. The theory which has recently been 
advanced by Herr Brinckmann, in his History of Japan- 
ese Technical Hand-Work, that art handicraft is hered- 
itary, as preserving and picturing the life and thought of 
the working people, seems not to be without some found- 
ation. 

One might be the more persuaded to Herr Brinck- 
mann’s view, notwithsianding the recent lament of Mr. 
William Morris over what he is pleased to term the 
“decadence of the craft,” if one knew how fundamentally 
the industry of Europe to-day rests upon “art handi- 
craft” in the industries. The craft guilds of old may be 
no more, but there yet exist after them lineal descend- 
ants which are the basis of much that is best in Euro- 
pean industry to-day. In studying that industry I wish 
to call attention to three or four forms of handicraft 








chance of corrupting an entire school than the school and 
teachers together do of reclaiming him. 





latent, is speedily intensified. The schoolroom grievances 


which now obtain more or less widely, and which cannot 
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but hold some interest for all, in the promise which they 
give of influencing many other industries. 

Nearly all who visit Switzerland bring away, as a me- 
mento of their visit, some small piece of the wood carving 
which now takes its name from the land. Few know the 
origin or history of the industry. In 1789, Christian 
Fischer was born of a peasant family in Brienz, Switzer- 
land, but was found to be too weak to follow his brothers 
to the work of the Alpine world. The boy was taught by 
his father the elements of wood-carving. He at once de- 
veloped a true artistic genius for the work, and in a short 
time established a shop for the manufacture and sale of 
carvings in wood. The fame of the carver spread. He 
became more ambitious in the subjects which he copied 

He was inspired, after seeing Thorwaldsen’s Lions in 
Lucerns, to copy directly from nature, and the animals of 
the Alps became his favorite models. The attention of 
the government was brought to his talent, and he was 
aided to establish a school. Many young people of the 
valleys flocked to Brienz to learn the new trade. A 
larger school was founded, and the scope of its instruc- 
tion was increased. Thus began the new industry of the 
Alps. 

The government recognized the value of the new idea, 
and adopted it. An artist, the sculptor Christian, was 
sent to Brienz to teach the young carvers to copy from 
models and to perfect their study of the form. In 1850, 
as Baumgartner says, the present artistic form of wood 
carving was established. The idea was enlarged, and an 
attempt was made to construct artistic furniture deco- 
rated with the peculiar symbols of the Alps,——the bear, 
the deer, the edelweiss. 

Attention was attracted to the work from abroad, and 
the inevitable rivalry began. A stream of foreigners be- 
gan to pour into Switzerland. The French influence was 
marked. Schools of wood-carving and design were estab 
lished in Meiringen, Interlaken, and even in Nesenthal. 
The individuality which had characterized the work of 
Fischer and his students, however, now began to give way 
tomechanical devices. The market was suddenly glutted. 
The trade, of course, collapsed. Again the wood-carving 
of Switzerland was restricted to the neighborhood of the 
lake of Brienz. 

The collapse of the carving industry, upon the whole, 
worked a wholesome benefit, for only the best workmen 
remained in the trade. The result, naturally, has been 
that the work is slowly regaining the artistic character of 
its earlier days. 

The school at Brienz in its work proceeds upon the 
following plan. The students are instructed both theo- 
retically and practically. The instruction is divided into 
two departments, — a design and modeling school and a 
practical wood carving school. The general management 
of the school, apart from the oversight of the director 
and instructors, is in the hands of a corporation chosen 
from the city council and other corporations. The 
aim of the school is, after affording the elementary in- 
straction, to inspire the creation of independent works 
All young men under thirty years of age are admitted 
upon payment of 10 francs for wood and materials, and a 
fee of 50 francs in the course of three years’ instruction. 
The work of the pupils remains the property of the school. 
When the student leaves the school at the end of his 
course he must make a “ masterpiece ” to prove his skill. 
The school is supported partly by the church and the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, partly by the canton, and 
partly by the general bund of Switzerland. 


During the past year great advances have been made 
in the work of the school, and there have now been estab- 
established in connection with it the subsidiary “ Fach- 
schule” at Meiringen, and the “ Zeichenschule” at 
Brienzwyl. The wood carving of Switzerland is restrict- 
ing itself more and more to this neighborhood. Great 
efforfs are being made to induce the Swiss government to 
follow the example of the German government in the estab- 
lishment of schools of design, and to elevate the wood carv- 
ing to the plane of pureart. Dr. Julian Hépner in Uhland's 
industrielle Rundschan, claims that in Switzerland pecu- 
liarly is to be found the genius for this work, and that 
the introduction of the new forms of Alpine ornament 
can revive ornamentation, and that all that is needed to a 
successful end is the establishment of schools properly 
equipped and properly maintained. 





“ art.” 


day there exists hardly a church in Russia in which the 
pictures used for ornamentation have not been disfigured 


saw at once the great importance of transferring an art 
such as that of mosaics to a country in which the finer 
works of art suffer irremediably upon exposure. Upon 
his return to Russia, Nicholas sent a number of young 
Russian artists to Rome to be instructed in the art of 
‘mosaic painting,” as the Russians now term the art. 
In a short time a Russian workshop was established in 
Rome. In 1851 the Art Academy of St. Petersburg 
formally organized and opened the Department of Mosaic 
Painting. Since that time the utmost interest has been 
manifested to render the enterprise a success. 
The department of mosaics comprehends two distinc! 
classes. The work of the first is given to the preparation 
of the designs for the use of the mosaic artist, and of the 
second to the copying of the designs in mosaics. A nota- 
ble work, “ The Last Supper,” designed by Prof. S. A. 
Shiwdho, has just been completed by the artists of the 
academy. The mosaic has been placed upon the Ikon- 
ostds (or dividing chancel rail) of the Isaakskirche in St. 
Petersburg. The mosaic is 10 feet high and 15 feet 
long. Those who have visited the church say that the et- 
fect of the mosaic in the dim half-light for which the 
[saakskirche is noted, is very striking. 
Von Pfeiffhofen, in the current number of the Bayer- 
ische-Gewerbe-Zeitung, says: “ Who has not heard of 
the noble mosaic paintings which adorn the Ikonostds of 
the Isaakskirche in St. Petersburg? One can scarcely 
see anything more beautiful than the famous ‘ Holy 
Mother with the Christ on her Bosom,’ or the full arm- 
ored figure of Alexander Ujewsky, the ‘ Holy Catherine,’ 
the ‘ Blessing Christ,’ the ‘ Blessed Isaak of Dalmatia’ 
with the plans of the church in his hand, as well as the 
‘ Blessed Nicholas,’ and the ‘ Blessed Peter and Paul’! 
Yes, it is for all time to see on the Ikonostds at the side 
of the altar ‘ The Entombment of Christ,’ a classic work 
to serve as the model for all future mosaic paintings.” 





ay 





THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


(Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunTon, LL.D.) 





TWENTY-SECOND LECTURE, 
Production of Feeling, 


It may be laid down as a general principle that all feeling is the 
result of knowledge, and that each special feeling is the result of 
some special knowledge. It follows that the teacher, in order to 
cause any particular feeliog, must know what knowledge is the 
condition of the feeling desired. It is the object of the present 
lecture to point out some of the kinds of knowledge which condi- 
tion special feelings. 

The emotion of baanty is prodaced by a knowledge of beautiful 
objects. Among the qualities and relations of beautiful objects are 
variety and symmetry of form and colors agreeable to the eye, and 
harmonious, regular and waving motions, sweetness of tone, 
and rhythm of both sound and motion, and combination of beaati- 
ful forms and motions, or of forms, motions, and colors. 

Some of the ideas which condition the emotion of sublimity are 
those of vastness of extent, immense size, great height or depth, 
and immense power. 

The emotion of the ludicrous is experienced when incongruous 
ideas are suddenly and unexpectedly brought together in the mind. 
Cheerfulness, like melancholy, is partly the result of inherited 
tendency, and partly the result of health aad the nature of one’s 
surroundings. But ia both cases the feeling is the result of a 
special view of life, 

Surprise arises from the sudden knowledge of something out of 
the usual course, If the phenomenon is striking and inexplicable, 
we are astonished. If it continues so, we are in a state of wonder. 
Regard results from a knowledge of merit and kiodoess; rever- 
ence from a knowledze of ability, wisdom, and goodness; adora. 
tion from a knowledge of power, wisdom, and goodness in _per- 
fection. 

The desire for special kinds of food results from a knowledge 
of things desired. The acquired appetites, as those for narcotics 
and stimulants, are prodaced at first by the use of the objects de- 





At nearly the same time that Switzerland was winning 


sired. Ultimately these objects may be des.red to allay an uneasy 


a place for her new industry, Russia was in her turn 
building up a new “craft,” which clearly merits the 
more distinctive, though not more honorable, term of Ose of the strongest of the propensities to curlesliy, ox the do- 


The desire for life is heightened by the thought of ending life. 
The desire for special kinds of happiness arises from a knowledge 
of the possibility of such happiness. 


sire for knowledge. This feeling is conditioned upon some know}l- 


In 1846, Nicholas I., the Czar, was in Rome. Upon a|edge of that of which we desire to know more; and usually the 
visit to the Vatican he was greatly impressed by the beauty 
of the mosaics which he saw there. The Czar deter- 
mined to transfer the art to his own land. There were The malevolent affections are called out by the knowledge of in- 
many reasons, indeed, why Russia, peculiarly, needed | tentional harm done by a moral agent ; the benevolent affecticns, by 
such a form of art in decoration. I understand that to-|the knowledge of acts of kindness done intentionally. 


strength of the desire is in proportion to the pleasure enjoyed in 
knowiog. This pleasure may result from the knowledge, or from 
the conditions under which it is gained. 


Patriotism is excited by a knowledge of the good coming from 
one’s country. It caonot be produced to order. 
The moral sensibilities are aroused by a knowledge of right and 


or ruined through the severity of the climate. The Czar wrong, and this knowledge comes from a kaowk de of the relatio.s 


of actions to happiness. 


TWENTY-THIRD LECTURE, 


The Will. 


Please multiply ninety-nine by four. You have done it. Let us 
analyze your mental process. You kaew what I wished you to do. 
You either desired to do it, or you felt under moral obligation to 
somply with my request. You chose to do the work requested, 
You determined to do it. You performed the multiplication. 
Which of these acts constitutes the activity of the will? Kaoowing 
sintsllectual action, Dasire and moral obligation are fveliags. 
Che work of multiplication is an intellectual action. Choosing and 
ietermining are acts of the will. They are neither knowing nor 
feeling. These acts we call volitions, Volitions, then, are of two 
sorts; choices, and those volitions which impel to immediate action, 
salled executive volicions. Choica is involved in every volition, 
‘or we have the option of doing or not doing. 

Let us submit this activity of the mind called volition to a care- 
ful analysis, Every volition must have an object. This is a con- 
seption of the act to be performed, which may be a mental act, or a 
vhysical act. The object of the volition is not the act itself, for 
this had not been performed at the time of the volition. The obj ct 
of the volition, then, is not the real action, but the idea of the 
action, 

This idea of an action must be an idea of our own action. We 
cannot determine the actions of others. Napoleon determined that 
he would so act as to indace his army to go to Moscow. It was for 
the soldiers to go. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that the acts which we decide 
apon are to be done in the future. We may know past actions; 
we can only will to act in the future. 

We can only will to do what we believe possible. We can desire 
the impossible. It is well to point oat this distinction to children, 
snd to show them that they can try, even if thay thiak thay cannot 
verform. 

The object of a volition, then, is the idea of a future possible ac- 
tion to be performed by the parson who wills. 

To induce the will to act there must be present to it some mo- 
tive. This is some form of feeliog. In the example given above 
he motive was the desire or the feeling of moral obligation. The 
cerm motive is often applied to the thing that causes the feeling; 
bat thisis giviag the nama motive to the caase of the motive; for 
the thing moves the will only when the knowledge of the thing 
causes feeling. 

There are two classes of motives,—desires and obligatory feel- 
ings; the one resulting from a knowledge of good and bad, the 
other from a knowledge of right and wrong. When these are op- 
posed we instinctively regard the sense of duty as the higher, and 
feel abased if we yield to the lower. 

Choice may or may not be followed by executive volition. Choice 
implies an alternative. Executive volition usually results in imme- 
diate action. 

The will is a mysterious power. I will, I move, I think; but 
how volition results in either bodily or intellectual action is an un- 
solved problem. 

The will is subject to law in the sense of acting with uniformity 
under uniform conditions. This is proved both by analogy and by 
man’s moral nature. We can foretell the actions both of masses of 
men and of individuals. 

The will is free. Motives impsl, but do not compal the will. 
This is shown by the belief of mon, and by our own consciousness. 
We are conscious of our freedom. 

Both doctrines are to be accepted,—freedom, with all its respon- 
sibilities, for the teacher; and the government of the will by law 
asthe rule of conduct toward pupils, You are responsible both 
for your own conduct and that of your pupils, 





TWENTY-FOURTH LECTURE, 
Motives. 


Motives are the immediate influences which incite the will to 
action, These are feelings. Ideas oan incite the will to act only 
after a habit of action is formed. Objects, the knowledge of which 
causes feelings to arise, are not properly motives, but only the re- 
mote causes of motives; for it is not the object, nor the object of 
the knowledge, but the resulting feelings that excite the will to 
action. 

The feelings are natural emotions, desires, malevolent and benevo- 
lent affections, moral emotions, and feelings of moral obligation. 
We must exclude emotions, both natural and moral, from the list 
of possible motives. There remain desires, affections and the sense 
of duty, as the feelings which may act as motives, 

Motives are ranked as low or high, according to the degree of 
selfishness or benevolence in the conduct which they produce. The 
lowest motives are those which impel us to do evil to others; the 





sensation, or to cause an anticipated pleasant one. 


next higher are those which influence us to do good for ourselves ; 
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then come those which incite us to do good to those who do good to had at one time been rallied to the successful opposition of an in 


us; and highest of all are those which move us to do right regard- 
less of self-interest. 

Motives classified according to their rank, from the lowest to the 
highest, are: 1. The malevolent affections, as seeking evil to others ; 
2. The desires,—first the appetites, and then the propensities, —as 
seeking personal good; 3. The benevolent affections, as seeking 
the good of those who do good to us; 4. The sense of. duty, as 
seeking the good of all. 

Motives, like all feelings, are prodaced by knowledge; the mal- 
evolent affections, by a knowledge of wrong done to ourselves; the 
desires, by a knowledge of what is good for ourselves; the benevo- 
lent affections, by a knowledge of good actions done to us; and 
feelings of duty, by a knowledge of what is right. 

In case of a conflict between motives, the lower should yield to 
the higher. Appetites should yield to propensities, propensities to 
benevolent affections, and benevolent affections to the feelings of 
duty. Feelings of duty, or moral obligations, the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience, shou'd be the supreme motive. 

This does not mean that the lower motives are not to be used, 
and used often. Those motives are best, other things equal, which 
are most lasting in their effect. Lower motives often reinforce the 
higher. But whenever the lowerand the higher are in conflict, the 
lower should yield to the higher. 

The end of school motives is, immediately, right condact and the 
establishing right habits of feeling and volition, habits of yielding 
to the higher motives, and, ultimately, the formation of men habit- 
ually acting for the highest good of mankind. 





OUR FLAG. 


A SCHOOL EXERCISE PREPARED BY JEAN KINCAID, 





A little girl friend who came to me asking for information about 
the American flag, opened my eyes to the fact that I knew very 
little about that banner which our soldiers in the last war affection- 
ately named ‘‘Old Glory.’? The present popular movement for 
placing the national colors on al! school buildings as an object les- 
son in patriotism suggested the preparation of the following schoo! 
exercise. 

This exercise is so arranged that it may be used, by the omission 
of some of the paragraphs, in schools of any grade. Whenever 
possible it should be illustrated by blackboard sketches in colored 
crayons of the standards of the ancient Ezyptians, the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans; the Eaglish flag as it is now used, as well as 
those of other nations, if there be time, though this might well be 
reserved for another exercise by itself; the flags of the colonies; 
the first form of our national flag; some of the southern state flags, 
and the ‘‘ stars and bars.”’ 

It is designed to have each pupil recite one of the historical para- 
graphs, and the ‘‘ interesting facta’’ are given as examples merel; 
of what the pupils will eagerly search out for themselves, if each is 
reguired to bring one. 

Many patriotic poems, suitable for recitations, may be found if 
needed, such as the story of Pulaski’s baoner, as told by Long 
fellow; ‘‘The American Flag,’’ beginning ‘‘ When Freedom from 
her mountain height,’’ written by Joseph Rodman Drake, in 1819; 
‘* Barbara Freitchie,’’ by Whittier, ete. 

Above all, have the exer.ises enlivened by stirring music, includ- 
ing ** Yankee Doodle’’; ‘‘ Hail Colambia,’’ written by Joseph 
Hopkinsoa, LL. D., in 1798; ‘* The Star Spangled 
written by Francis Scott Key during the bombardment of Fort 
Henry, near Baltimore, by the British, in 1814; ‘‘ The Flag of Oar 
Union,’”’ by Geo. P. Morris; ‘‘O Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,’’ known also as “‘ The Red, White, and Blue,’’ written by 
Thomas A. Becket, in 1813; and ‘‘ America,’”’ by Rav. S. F. 
Smith (1832). 


Banner,”’ 


HISTORY OF OUR FLAG, 


1. The use of flags and banners is a custom so old that we can 
not tell when it began. It is probable that almost as soon as men 
began to collect together for common purposes, some kind of a con- 
spicuous object was used as a symbol of the common sentiment, 
and the rallying point of the common force. In military expadi- 
tions such emblems would bo necassary to mark out lines, and en- 
campments, and to keep the different bands in order when marching 
or when in battle. 

2. The ancient Egyptians are the first psople of whom we have 
any record as to their banners, and it is supposed that they invented 
their use. We know that several! companies of ancient Egyptians 
had their own particular standards, and the office of bearing them 
was looked upon as one of especial honor and privilege. These 
oldest standards were generally figures of their sacred animals, 
such as the ibis, dog, hawk, etc., or of their gods or goddesses, 
borne on the end of a staff or spear, 

8. After the exodus of the Jews from Egypt, we find mention 
of standards in the Bible, and it is probable that the custom was 
adopted by the Hebrews from their captors, the Egyptians. One of 
the earliest of the divine commands given to Moses was that 
** every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his own stand- 
ard with the ensign of their father’s house,’’ (Numbers ii. : 2, 10) 
See also Nombers x: 3, 14; Pa. xx: 5; Pa. Ix: 4; Canti 
cles vi: 10; ii: 4; Is. v: 26; Is. x: 18; Is. lix: 19; Jer. iv: 21, ete, 

4. The standards of the Assyrians, like those of the Egyptians, 
were of figures at the end of etaffs or spears. The Persians used 
the figure of an eagle, or of asun; the latter, enclosed in crystal, 
must have made a splendid appearance over the king’s tent. Bat 
the proper royal emblem of the Persians, uatil the Mahommedan 
or quest, was a blacksmith’s leather apron, around which the people 


vader. Chinese standards and bannera are said to have existed iv 
their present form before the siege of Troy. 

5. The Romans had many forms of standards and banners, and 
a study of them is very interesting. The eagle was the first and 
chief military design, and the minotaur, the horse, the wild boar 
and the historic wolf, were als» ussd. In the time of Romulus, at 
a popular uprising, a standard was made hastily of a wisp of straw 
attached toa pole. This afterwards became the ensign of the foot 
soldiers called from it ‘‘ maniples.’’ 
man standard showed a number of devices, one above the other, on 
the same pole. A piece of cloth, square and fringed or draped, 
was used as a Roman standard as a sign for marching or battle, 
when placed over the general's tent. 

6. In early times the Greeks bore a pieces of armor on a spear as 
astandard. Ino their later history their different cities bore differ- 
ent sacred emblems; thus the Athenians were distinguished by the 
olive and the ow!, and the Corinthians by a Pegasus. 

7. Although drapery was occasionally used in early times and 
often appended as an ornament to other objects used on standards, 
yet it is probably not till the Middle Ages that draperies of various 
fabrivs became the special material of military and other ensigns. 
It was not till the rise of chivalry and the science of heraldry, 
which includes and applies to banners as wall as to coats of arms, 
that flags in their present form became common. 

8. That celebrated piecs of royal embroidery, the Bayeux Tap- 
estry, said to be the handiwork of Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror, exhibits a complete display of the ensigns used at that 
time by both the Norman invaders and the Saxon occupants of 
England. This tapestry is nineteen inches wide and two hundred 
and fourteen feet long. It is divided into compartments, and the 
pictures worked in each show the events from Harold's visit to the 
Norman court to his death at Hastings. It is now preserved iu the 
public library at Bayeux, near Caen, Normandy. 


A common form of the Ro- 


9. The Eoglish flag has passed through many changes. In 1707, 
under Queen Anne, England, Wales, and Scotland were united, 
and it was decreed that the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George, 
cepresenting Scotland and Eagland, should be united and used on 
all flags both on land and sea. After Ireland was conquered the 
diagonal cross of St. Patrick was added, making the present royal 
standard, which was hoisted on the Tower of London, Jan. 1, 1801 

10. Is is supposed that the Mayflower carried the cross of Sr. 
George when the Pilgrim Fathers disembarked at Plymouth in 
1620, as that was the common sea ensign of English ships at that 
period. In 1634, many objected to the cross of St. George as idol 
atrous, and after a while the colony was permitted to use the king's 
arms on a flag instead of the cross. The English flag was retained, 
however, on the fort at Castle Island. 

11. Previous to the Declaration of Independence, the different 
colonies retained the standards of England, the mother oountry, 
in their varyiog forms, with the addition of some local emblem 
Massachusetts for example adopted the pine tree, a device which 
was also placed on the coins, known as the pine tree shillings. Ia 
che earliest days of the Revolution each state seems to have set up 
its own particalar banner. 

12. Neither contemporary accounts nor the recollections of old 
soldiers are satisfactory respecting the flags used at the battle of 
Banker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
though one tradition says that the colonists used a red flag in- 
scribed ‘‘ Come if you dare,”’ 
blue flag with the red croas of St. Gaorze on a white fisld in the 
corner, the pine tree appearing ia one section of this field. 

13. Among the many devices for fligs used in 1775 and 1776 
may be mentioned,—a blue flag with a white crescant, to which the 
word Liberty was sometimes added; a white flig, beariug a pine 
tree and the motto of the Massachusetts Colony, ‘‘Aa Appeal to 
Heaven ’’; flags of red, blus, and white, etc., with the pine tree in 
the corner; and many forms of flags bearing a rattlesnake with 
the motto ‘*‘ Don’t tread on ma,’’ 

14. Late in 1775 a committee consisting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Lynch, and Mr. Harrison were appointed to consider the subjsct 
of national colors, and assembled at the camp in Cambridge. They 
decided to retain the ‘‘ Uaion Jack”’ in recognition of the still ac- 
knowledged sovereignty of England, to be displayed in the corner 
of a flag composed of thirteen stripes, red and white, emblematic 
of the union of the thirteen colonies against tyranny and oppression 
Chis new striped flag was hoisted for the first time on the 2d of 
Jan., 1776, over the camp at Cambridge. 

15. Oa Saturday, the 14th of June, 1777, the American Con- 
gress ‘* Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate white and red; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation.”’ 

16. In 1794, after the admission of Vermont and Kentucky, 
Congress passed an act making the stare and stripes fifteen each. 

In 1818, however, the number of stripes was reduced, by act of 
Congress, to thirteen, representing the thirteen original states. 
This same act provided that the Union should be of twenty stars, 
white on a blue field, that being then the namber of states; and 
that on the admission of every new state into the Union, one star 
should be added to the Union, such addition to take effect on the 
fourth of July next succeeding the admission. 

17. During our Civil War the seceding states each displayed at 
firat its own banner,—as the palmetto of South Carolina, the pelican 
of Louisiana, etc. Three different banners were adopted by the 
Confederacy, the first being the ‘‘ stars and bars,’’ which was so 
nearly like the stars and stripes as to create confusion. The last 
one, adopted Feb. 4, 1865, was oblong white, with a red bar on the 
end, one third the length of the flag. The Union was a diagonal 
blue cross beariag fifteen white stars, on a red ground. } 


It is not certain that there were any, 


while another states that it was a 








18. On the 3d of April, 1865, the national ensign, which had’ 
been gradaally restored to one after another of the conquered 


Southern fortresses, again waved over the Southern capitol at 
Richmond : 
** O glorious flag; red, white, and blue, 

Bright emblem of the pure and true, 

O glorious group of clustering stars, 

Ye lint s of light, ye crimson bars, 

Trampled in dust by traitor feet, 

Once more your flowing folds we greet 

Triumphant over all defeat ; 

Henceforth in every clime to be, 

Unfading scarf of liberty, 

The ensign of the brave and free.”’ 
19. **As at the early dawn the stars sbine forth even while it 
grows light, and then as the sun advances that light breaks into 
bands and streaming lines of color, the glowing red and intense 
white striving together, and ribbing the horizon with bars effal- 
gent; so on the American flag, stars, and beams of mavy colored 
light shine cut together. And when this flag comes, and men be- 
hold it, they see in its sacred emblazonry no ramping lion, and no 
fierce eagle; no embattled castles or insignia of imperial authority ; 
they see the symbols of light. It isthe bannerof dawn. It means 
liberty; and the galley slave, the poor oppressed conscript, the 
down-trodden creature of foreign despotism, sees in the American 
flag that very promise and prediction of God: ‘The people which 
sat in darkness saw a great light; and to them which sat in the re- 
gion and shadow of death light is sprung up.’ 
20. ** When that banner first unrolled to the sun, it was the 
symbol of all those holy traths and purposes which brought together 
the Colonial American Congress. . . . . Our flag means, then, all 
that our fathers meant in the Revolutionary War; it means all that 
the Declaration of Independence meant; it means all that the Con- 
stitution of our people, organizing for justice, for liberty, and for 
happiness, meant. Oar flag carries American ideas, American his- 
tory, and American feelings. Beginning with the colonies and 
coming down to our town, in its sacred heraldry, in its glorious in- 
signia, it has gathered and stored chiefly this supreme idea: Divine 
right of liberty in man, Every color means liberty; every thread 
means liberty; every form of star and beam or stripe ef light 
means liberty; not lawlessness, not license, bat organized instita- 
tional liberty, —liberty through law and laws for liberty !’’—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


INTERESTING FACTS, 

1. To ‘‘ strike the flag’’ is to lower the national colors in token 
of submission. 

2. Flags are used as the symbol of rank and command, the offi- 
cers using them being called flag officers. Such flags are square, 
to distingaish them from other banners, 

3. A ‘‘ flag of truce’’ is a white flag displayed to an enemy to 
indicate a desire for a parley or consultation, 

4. The white flag is a sign of peace. After a battle parties from 
both sides often go out to the field to rescue the wounded or bury 
the dead, under the protection of a white flag. 

5. The red flag is a sign of defiance, and is often used by revo- 
lationists. In our service it is a mark of danger, and shows a vessel 
to be receiving or discharging her powder. 

6. The black flag is a sign of piracy. 

7. The yellow flag shows a vessel to be at quarantine, or is the 
sign of a contagious disease. 

8. A flag at half-mast means mourning. Fishing and other ves- 
sels return with a flag at half-mast to announce the loss or death of 
some of the men. 

9. Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly and then hoisting it 
again, to salute a vessel or fort. 

10. If the President of the United States goes afloat, the Amer- 
ican flag is carried in the bows of his barge or hoisted at the main 
of the vessel on board of which he is, 








FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


BAVARIA has a new kind of special schools, the forestry-schoole. 
On the Ist of] October, 1889, five such schools were opened, 
namely in Kelheim, Trippstadt, Wunsiedel, Lohr, and Keufbeuren, 
The course of study is not definitely fixed; that is, it is still sub- 
ject to changes on short notice until a certain sediment of experience 
has accamulated, as is always the case with new institutions. In 
one thing the authorities showed a good deal of penetration and 
good seuse. They engaged teachers of the common schools to give 
the instruction in the elements of natural sciences. The reports 
say that the results thus far are very satisfactory. 

RussitA.—In Riga (Baltic Provinces) a German teacher was for 
many years principal of the German-Russian school. Nobody had 
found fault with him. One day, during a social call, a Russian 
civil officer saw in his room the picture of the German emperor. 
He reported the fact to higher authority, and the result was, that 
the teacher was requested t» leave Russia. He has since found a 
p'ace in Kastern Prussia. 

PrusstA.—The teachers in the District of Dantzic have the privi- 
lege of inspecting the reports concerning themselves which are peri- 
odieally filed by the royal school inspectors. Without that the 
reports would have no value. Besides a general estimate these per- 
sonal reports contain mention of the branches of study in which the 
teacher is weak, or at least, in which he appears so in the eyes of 
the royal inspector. Each teacher is permitted to look at the re- 
port concerning himeelf, and after having done so, he is requested 
to sign his name. No teacher is allowed to look over the report of 
other teachers; it is like looking into the mirror. 

POISONED BY AN EAGLE.—A hunter in Glogan, Silicia, 

recently shot a splendid specimen of an eagle and had him stuffed 

and placed over his desk. Of course, in order to preserve the bird 

well, the taxidermist used a good deal of arsenic. The gentleman, 

a few weeks afterward, fell sick with all the symptoms of acute 





pvisoning with arsenic. It was lucky that he discovered the cause 
of his sicknees. He published the fact, warning teachers of using 
stuffed specimens of animals and birds in school where children are 
apt to handle them. It is a pointer worth remembering. 
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¥ Ta > he a a “a , II. III. 
When a lighted match was brought to the mouth of the I. ianeestnaetndtitebten 
Methods f or the Schoolroom. box, a flame played about in it a second or two, and then small —— unusually 
— ps b isl valise passengers 
NOTES. the other end of the ruler went down and the box was wee , Hone 8 a 


Goop manners are to be cultivated. 


InsPIre respect for valuable knowledge. 


Pratse discriminatingly those who think for them- 


selves. 


Bustness penmanship, business forms of expression, 
business methods of using numbers, business ways of 
writing commercial papers should be cultivated with boys 


above twelve years of age. 





SCIENCE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL BY 


THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD.* 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
Professor of Natural Science in N. Y. College for Training of Teachers. 


IL—HOW WE MAY LEARN ABOUT INVISIBLE 
MATTER, 

We learn of matter by means of our five senses,—see- 
iny, feeling, smelling, tasting, and hearing. Our knowl- 
edge of an orange is gained by looking at it, feeling of it, 
smelling and tasting it; of a bell by seeing it, feeling of 
it, and heariog it. But matter frequently exists in such 
conditions as not to be easily perceived by our senses, and 
in such cases either we may perform some experiment 
with it to render it perceptible, or we may recognize its 
existence and properties by the phenomena which it pro- 
duces. 

Experiment 1.—(Before the class entered the room 
we put three or four drops of ether} into a tumbler and 
covered it with a piece of paper. The liquid evaporated, 
filling the tumbler with ether vapor.) The pupils sitting 
nearest were asked to testify whether they could see 
anything in the tumbler, and they said it was “ empty.” 
The paper was lifted from the top of the tumbler for a 
short time, and some of the pupils were allowed to smell 
of it. They testified to the ether odor in it, but were of 
the opinion that the ether itself was all gone. The tum- 
bler was then uncovered, and a lighted match was brought 
to its mouth. The flame, which played for an instant in- 
side of the tumbler, led some of the pupils to say that it 
contained a gas. 

Experiment 2.—We put a few drops of ether into the 
tumbler and covered it as before, explaining to the class 
what had been done before they entered the room. 
When this ether had evaporated, we held the tumbler 
over a second one, as if to slowly pour an imaginary fluid 
from one to the other. When a lighted match was 
brought to the mouth of each tumbler, it was found that 
the ether gas had actually been transferred from the first 
tumbler to the second. 

Experiment 3.—With a bent tube we siphoned ether 
vapor from one tumbler to another, starting the operation 
by putting the mouth to the long arm of the siphon and 
drawing the vapor over. The presence of this invisible 
substance in the mouth was made evident by the taste, 
and its presence in the second tambler was made evident 
by a lighted match as before. 

Thus far we have been dealing with a substance which 
we were wholly unable to see, but we have learned of its 
presence by the senses of smell and taste, which are 
quite as reliable as that of sight. We have, however, 
been able to appeal to the sense of sight also by means of 
the flame. The next experiment would enable us to dis- 
cover that there was something in the tumbler, although 
we might not see, smell, or taste anything there. 

Experiment 4.—We laid a wooden ruler across a little 
three-cornered piece af wood, perhaps a quarter of an inch 
thick, and folded 
a sheet of letter 
paper into a box, 
which we fastened 
at the corners by 
pins or mucilage. 
This was placed 
upon one end of the ruler (Fig. 1), which was then moved 

along until it very nearly balanced across the piece of 
wood. We then poured ether gas from a tumbler into 
the box, and it soon bore its end of the ruler down. 








* Copyright, 1889. 


raised again. The pupils discovered that this invisible 
substance had weight. 

Queries.—If ether vapor is heavy enough to pour, why 
does it rise from the liquid condition and pass off into the 
air? What becomes of water when it evaporates? If 
this water vapor is heavy enough to fall as rain, why does 
it rise of its own accord in the process of evaporation ? 

It is eminently scientific that pupils should be encour- 
aged to ask questions which their teachers may not be 
able to answer, or which, if they could answer, the pupils 
might not be able to comprehend from the present condi- 
tion of their mind. If they are taught to wait for further 
evidence, they will acquire one thing essential to a scien- 
tifie habit of mind. 








TRAINING OF THE VOICE. 
BY ALICE E, REYNOLDS, 
Welch Training School, New Haven, Conn. 


“ Speak louder, Johnnie,” is a frequent criticism from 
one who carelessly thinks that volume of tone makes good 
reading. Very few children speak in too low a tone; it 
is rather indistinct or hoarse. Asking for louder read- 
ing usually results in a harsh voice and high key. 
At all times encourage the soft tone. Drill will develop 
the purity which brings perfection. As helps, teach 
memory selections, which require the smooth, quiet tone ; 
insist on piano singing; let the teacher lower her own 
voice. It is well to praise most heartily every effort and 
success in this direction. Whenever possible have the 
lesson read in dialogue form, and with as much enthusi- 
asm as possible. 
Try to have the children realize the power, flexibility, 
and variety of the human voice, and the effect produced 
by a change in volume, force, or pitch. Train them to 
understand that the reader who screams, “ Wilmot Hall 
is situated on a hill and overlooks Lake Lenapee,” has 
lost his power to startle us when he cries “ Fire! ” 
In a technical sense the children can never understand 
the modulations of tone, pitch, key, and volume of which 
the human voice is capable; but a love of the smooth and 
harmonious may be cultivated. A little nine-year old 
could not read correctly, “‘ Well said! my good boy! 
keep on in this way,’ answered his father!” In vain I 
questioned, ‘“‘ Who said?” “Tell me just what he said.” 
He seemed to comprehend, but alas! continued to read on 
this wise, “* Well,’ said my good boy. ‘ Keep on in this 
way,’ answered his father.” It seemed that nothing but 
telling could accomplish the desired effect. Yet person- 
ating the father seemed to furnish the inspiration, and, 
giving one half of his triumphant smile to me and the 
other to my good boy, he pronounced the, “ Well said! ”’ 
with a will which delighted himself, his class-mates, and 
his teacher. 

Enunciation is the block over which many classes 
stumble. Children, like their seniors, do not compre- 
hend the finish of culture which a clear-cut voicing of the 
English language indicates. Words which are specially 
slighted are those ending in ng, ¢,d. It is well to take 
a few minutes daily for drill on words whose final letters 
need attention. Interest the children in making you hear 
final letters in such statements as: “The hard, red wood 
had been sold by the cord.” ‘The Indian’s occupations 
were hunting, fishing, carving, and weaving.” 
Enunciation is one of the subjects on which the children 
can be directly appealed to, — and how they will work to 
accomplish good results! One of my second class boys 
inherits a tendency to drop final ng. He may leave his 
present room without having conquered the fault ; past 
experience with the family fosters this doubt; but the 


swallows before attacking the word. 

Children in the fourth grade may to a great extent be 
thrown on their own resources in the matter of pronunci- 
ation. Work in phonics should tend directly toward 
facility in speaking words. As soon as their knowledge 
of sounds is sufficient, teach the use of the dictionary, and 
refer them to it on every occasion. Good exercises for 





+ A small bottle of ether will be found very useful in éxperiments, 
and may be procured at any drug store for a tew cents. 


seat work in preparation are,—1. Grouping words as to 


It is necessary to pronounce a word in order to classify 
it in this way. 

2. Grouping words containing a common syllable as 
convenient, contrary. 
3. Grouping as to sounds, putting in column I.—the 
sounds &; column II.—@; colamn IIl.—#é. 
Using a vowel sound will require the pronunciation of 
half the words in the lesson. 
4. Writing statements to contain given words, since all 
thought directed toward a word impresses its fofm and is 
a stepping-stone toward its use in speech. 
In class work those who delight to read are the good 
readers. Since so many must, after a few brief years in 
intermediate grades, drift away from the schools and lose 
sight of study in the struggles of prematurely earning a 
livelihood, any taste for reading will be of the greatest 
benefit. If careful attention to this branch can inspire 
these little men and women to dip into books and broaden 
the ideas destined by circumstances to be dwarfed, let us 
leave no stone unturned which may arouse their interest. 





HIGH SCHOOL TESTS. 


There is no better drill in reading, rhetoric, elocution, 
or sharp thinking than is provided by the following exer- 
cise. 

Each of these selections represents especially one of the 
following emotions or mental characteristics : 


Love. Pathos. Sublimity. 
Courage. Frenzy. Solemnity. 
Terror. Remorse. Repose. 
Compassion. 


The student is to decide by reading the selection which 
emotion or mental characteristic is represented. They 
are mated so that there will be a perfect fit when the exer- 
cise is completed. 


1. For Heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the irons angrily. 


2. He plants against the wall his feet—his chain 
Grasps--tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple—yells and shrieks with rage. 


8. Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds—roast me in sulphur— 
Wash me in steep down gulfs of liquid fire. 


4. Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitifal ; 
She wish’d she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 
That Heaven had maie her such a man; she thanked me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spoke; 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 


5. I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die; 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field : 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him. 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 


6. The fox fled in terror; the eagle awoke, 
As slumbering he dozed in the shelf of the rock ; 
Astonished, to hide in the moonbeam he flew, 
And screwed the night heaven till lost in the blue! 


~) 


<2 
- I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument. 
I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night! 


8. O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! 


Whence are thy beams, O sun? thy everlasting light? Thou 


comest forth in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the 
ngs are spoken now, even although he stops short and|sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave; but 


thou thyself movest alone. 


9. This is the place,—the center of the grove; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood ; 
How sweet and solemn is this midnight scene ? 


10. Oh! that this lovely vale were mine; 
Then from glad youth to calm decline, 
My years would gently glide; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams, 





syllables, 





And memory’s oft-returning gleams 
By peace be sanctified. 
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THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(VII.)* meters. Instead of this, he will search for the family |it cuts the equator at C. The next year the point of 

=e centh, bumemee name, and having formed the fractions 3} and ,*;, he will| crossing will be D, etc, Now it is evident that if points 


COMMON FRACTIONS (Continued). 


In addition and subtraction of fractions, we had no 
difficulty in seeing that the denominator is merely a name 
and that fractions may be treated exactly like whole num- 
bers. But can this plan be continued through multipli 
eation and division? Evidently, 2 x $ = 4, § + 2 
(or } of §) = $¢, as every child can tell at once, provided 
it sees in the denominator only a name. But what is 
2X ¢? Shall the pupil say 2 x = ¢=— 3? By no 
means. He must know thoroughly the relation of the 
different values expressed by the denominators, and say 
at once: 2 X } =}, or 2 X } = jj, which is the same 
as 2 X 1 pt. = 1 qt., or 2 X 3 pt. = 3 qts. He will 
readily understand that by doubling any number of pints 
he will have just so many quarts, that by multiplying 
the quarts by 4, he gets so many gallons, and that it is 
not necessary in this case to multiply the number of 
quarts and afterward reduce to gallons. 

Give numerous exercises in multiplying fractions by 
whole numbers. Take ,',, for instance, and let the pupils 
multiply successively by 2,3, 4,6, and so on, never allow- 
ing them to perform more than one operation, but requir- 
ing the answer in its simplest form at once. Let them 
divide in the same way; that is, at a single step. Do 
not suggest a rule, for the one essential thing with frac- 
tions is to understand them, and the only way to bring 
this about is to let the pupils think out example after ex- 
ample. In due time they will themselves begin to gener- 
alize, and discover that in multiplying by an integer, they 
must, if possible, divide the denominator, otherwise mul- 
tiply the numerator, while a similar process may be ap- 
plied in division. 

When this is understood, your pupils will take the next 
step ; viz., to multiply a fraction by a fraction, without 
your assistance. To find § of 4, they will take 4 of 4, 
which is only # division by 8, and having }, they will 
multiply by 3 to find 3. As for the rule,—“ Multiply 
numerator by numerator and denominator by denomi- 
nator,”—the pupils will discover it for themselves just as 
soon as they ought to know it. But they will not be the 
slaves of a rule which is of their own creation. Hence, 
they will not be likely to find } of $ by first calling it ,4, 
and then reducing to }, a process which is by no means 
uncommon, and the absurdity of which is rendered the 
more apparent by performing a similar operation with 
whole numbers ; viz., 4 of 6 qts. = 6 pts. = 3 qts. 

It is very rarely that division of fractions is well taught. 
Tt is surely no exaggeration to say that of the pupils who 
pass for the high school, scarcely five per cent. could give 
any sort of explanation of the reasons for inverting the 
divisor in fractions. And yet, with very few exceptions, 
these pupils are so dependent on this rule that their 
knowledge of division begins and ends with it. It is to 
them a sort of jnggler’s trick, which in some mysterious 
way conjures up the desired result, blindly accepted as such. 

We must bear in mind that there are two distinct kinds 
of division, in one of which we divide a quantity into a 
certain number of equal parts, while in the other we find 
bow many times one quantity is contained in another. 
Now, to divide ¢ into % parts can only mean that we are 
to find the whole of which ¢ is § part. The reasoning is 
very simple. If ¢ is % part, 4 will be 4 of 4, or 44, and 
the whole willbe 8 X , = 3? = 2. The other 
method is still easier. If the child holds on to the fact 
that the denominator is merely a name, will it not, with- 
out any preliminary explanation, perceive that 4, con- 
tains », four times, just as 8 bu. contains 2 bu. four 
times, and without dreaming of such an absurdity as in- 
verting the divisor. For, this latter rule, though univer- 
sally true in theory, often calls forth ridiculous operations 
in its practical application, as in the example just given. 
Our pupil, knowing that 9 bu. + 2 bu., or 9 ots. + 2cts. = 
4}, need not be taught that ,, + 1% are 44, and will obtain 
the result at a single step; while the rule-bound pupil care- 
fally turns the fraction on its head, and if he uses his own 
head at all, wonders how so unnatural a feat can produce 
the desired result. Our pupil, still happily ignorant of the 


magic rule, may now be required to find how many times 
# is contained in 3. He will not attempt to divide 
fourths by sevenths, any more than he would feet by 


—_—_—_—_— 
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divide exactly as before. And this is all that is needed 
for a complete understanding of division of fractions. 

Now let the pupils practice division mentally and on 
the slate, the more the better. They will in time discover 
the wonderful rule for themselves, especially if you give 
them a number of examples in which no cancellation can 
take place, such as 3 + $, and then ask them to observe 
the process. But what matter if they never discover the 
rule? They will work just as readily without it; nay, 
far more readily than those who have learned nothing but 
the rule; and you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they understand what they are about. At any rate, 
they will never be guilty of the absurdities referred to 
above, and will not reason, as I have known poorly taught 
pupils to do again and again: $+-2=%$X4}— “4% = #4. 
which is just the same as: 4 qts. + 2 —=4qts. x }= 4pts. 
= 2 qts. Nor will they be likely to fall into such child- 
ish practice as placing a figure 1 to represent the denom- 
inator of an integer, a device which I presume was first 
employed by the rule-framers in order to compel every 
example, nolens volens, to submit to the authority ef the 
rule. It is for a similar reason, no doubt, that some 
grammarians are almost ready to deny a word the right 
to existence, unless it will consent to be parsed according 
to their set forms, just as if conformity to parsing models 
were the standard by which good English is judged. 

When the pupils understand division thoroughly, they 
may be led to obtain the same results in other ways. To 
illustrate, let us take the same example again: } + #. 
We may reason thus: } + 2 = j; if we divide by #, 
which is } of 2, we ought to have a quotient 7 times as 
large as before; 7 X $= 4%! Or we may say, } + } 


=7X3#=—42; 3+4 =} of 42=—%. Farther, 
1+3—=%; }+4=—j4 of § >4;3+9=3~x 4 


There are several other ways of getting at the result, 
but I shall mention only one more, which, simple as it is, 
is very rarely referred to in textbooks on this subject. 
The pupils having found the rule for multiplication, 
would, it appears to me, make this very rule apply to 
division by a slight variation, thus: ‘‘ Divide numerator 
by numerator and denominator by denominator.’ If the 
rule for multiplication is correct, it ought to work both 
ways; and so it does. But since in multiplying we gen- 
erally have factors common to both terms, and elimin- 
ate these, it follows that in applying this rule to division, 
we usually obtain complex fractions in our answer. These 
may be avoided by first reducing the dividend to higher 
terms. Thus, in dividing 3 by #, let us multiply the 
terms of the dividend by 14, the product of 2 and 7, and 
we get {7 + 7 = 4. But it often happens that we may 
divide the corresponding terms at once, and in such cases 
this method is a most convenient one to follow. For 


example, $4 + #=$%: 48+ 3} = 4. 





METHODS IN ASTRONOMY. 
PRIN. F. L. PATTEE, MENDON, MASS. 
(Continued. ) 

PRECESSION OF EQUINOXES. 

Not one pupil in twenty leaves school with anything but 
the most hazy idea of this subject. In regard to the 
cause of the precession, the less explanation to element- 
ary pupils the better. The earth not being a perfect 
sphere, there is a bulging about the equator. It is the 
attraction of this protuberance by the sun and moon that 
causes the above phenomenon. In regard to the effects 
of the precession we can be more explicit. 








Fig. 1. 
When the sun is directly over A it is crossing the 
celestial equator, or it is the time of the vernal equinox. 
In just a year it crosses this point again, but not in the 





same place. There has been a backward movement and 





C and D are to be in the plane of the card or the ecliptic 
at C’ and D’, as the equator is unchangeable, the north 
pole P must be pulled down toward the card. As this 
movement is a continuous one and is repeated at the 
other equinox, P will take the path C*, D», ete. This 
can be easily shown with the globe, by moving the sphere 
within the cardboard. The north pole will then, in the 
course of centuries, make a complete circle in the heavens. 
Declination is the distance north or south of the equator, 
and corresponds to latitude on the earth. Right ascen- 
sion is the distance east of the line PA. The vernal 
equinox is used in the same way as the meridian of 
Greenwich on the earth, in reckoning longitude 

Now the line PA is constantly moving backward to 
positions PC’, PD’, etc. How then, will this affect the 
right ascension of stars reckoned from this line? 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(29) By W. H., Montgomery, Ala.—Solve the equations : 
mit + 9-2? —y) La . (1), 
ni? + xy? + y*) =B... (2). 


Solution by Miss Melissa Powell, St. Paul, Minn.; B. F. Burle- 
son, Oneida Castle, N. Y.; and others 
Representing logA + logM by a and logB + logN by }, we 
have from (1) and (2): 
t+ yt— ze? —y2 =a... (3), 
2 x2y? + y2—db... (A), 
Representing x? + y® by XY and x’y*® by Y, we have from (3) 


and (4): 
X2?—2yY— X—a... (5), 
Xx+Y=)..°. (6). 
Solving (5) and (6) for X and Y and ueealinn (Ja + 8b +1) 
by m and (4a — 8b — 6) by n, 


X = x2 + y? = 4(ym—1)... (7), 
Y = xy? =—b —4(ym—1)... (8). 
* cand y =}y[y¥m—1+ J(n + 6/m)}... (9). 


(30) By Walter Siverly, Oil City, Pa —A point is taken at ran- 
dom in the surface of a semicircle ; to determine the mean distance 
of the point from all the points in the semi-circumference. 


Solution by the Editor. 


Let P be the random point, and CPE aradius dividing the semi- 
circle into the two 
sectors ACE and 
BCH. The point 
in the semi-circum- 
ference may lie in 
the are AE, as P:, 
—or in the are BE, 
as P2. Hence a 
complete and gen- 
eral solation of this 
problem presup- B. 
poses a consideration 
of two especial cases. 

Put <ACP = $¢,< ACP, = 6, <ACP.2 =o, CE =r, and 
CP = zx; then will <PCP, = @ — 6, <PCP2 = wo — 6, and 

PP, = J [r? + 2? — 2rxeos(¢ — 6)] = jf 








and PP, = \[r? + 2? — 2rxcos(w — 9)] = 
Put M = (r?-+ 2?) + 2rx and N = J (2rz); 

then D’ =N J [M — cos(¢ — 6)], 

and D”’ = Ny[M — cos(w — ¢)); 


and the required mean distance, therefore, is 


D = : f f atte f "Drao 4 x f (Dirdo | xdsrde, 
dsm fff ederdordt = 20 
o 
A:= f Sof xdaviora == 5{7°r4 
o 
4 
p “if fe} * i 


may? 
16N 
Brr2r? 


” it "i . S tN [4y (M+) — 8y (M-+c0s9) — § (M—coeo)]rdzd¢ 


in which 
and 
[ evra + coal? — oi)" 


[— av EM + costo — a], | sdzdo 


oes af "a [doy (A641) —6y (M—c0o) +2) (A+ oe) | = ola 


aS. [(e — 1) (r + 2) + Blr — 2) — 2) (r? + 2) Jed 
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BROADEN your estimate of others. 
Has the anti spelling crwsade collapsed ? 


Tue teacher may as well expect to earn twice as much 
as he receives. 


THE proportion of excellent work done in rural schools 
is rapidly increasing. 

ONE city requires candidates to state in writing their 
age, height, and weight. They evidently hire by the foot 
and pound. 


Tr is not a bad plan that of a certain city to ask every 
candidate to state what exercises and games he enjoys and 
in which he has been accustomed to engage. 


EpWARD ATKINSON, the economist, says that at the 
rate of production now actually realized in some portions 
of Texas, all the cotton used by the world could be grown 
upon one seventh the land of that state. 


Ir looks very much as though National Aid to Educa- 
tion in the South was among the strong probabilities in 
the near future. For which hope we are profoundly 
grateful. 


Tue American flag is having an unprecedented public 
school boom from Maine to California. It is impossible 
for us to publish all the reports that come to us, hence we 
publish none. The local press is doing this subject justice. 


PRESIDENT CHANDLER, of Emory College, is authority 
for the statement that outside the cities and college towns, 
Georgia has practically not spent a dollar for school 
houses for fifty years. 


Scnoon authorities need to be most careful in all their 
business dealings to avoid any appearance of jobbery. 
In view of the present sensitive public sentiment, school 
men must be like Cesar’s wife, 


Tue Schoolmaster, published at Madras, is the "only 
monthly educational journal published in India. It is 
devoted to the professional interests of India, Burmah, 
and Japan. It receives, as it deserves, the hearty sup- 
port of the teachers in those countries. 


A wise teacher of our acquaintance keeps a note-book 
which he has entitled, Experientia Docet. In it he re- 
cords at night such facts and principles as his work for 
the day has taught him, and such cautions as his mistakes 
have suggested. Its usefulness can be easily seen. 


Tue published Proceedings of the Sixtieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held at 
Bethlehem last July, present all the papers, addresses, 
and minutes of that exceptionally strong meeting. Here 
are to be found addresses by a score of leading American 
educational thinkers, upon topics of vital interest to all 
school men. 








A PEDAGOGICAL PENSION. 


The Mexican Government provides a normal school, 
with a four years’ course, and pensions every student 
during his entire course, requiring publie school service 
for at least three years. A teacher of five years’ service 
who is incapacitated for work, draws a government pen- 
sion. After twenty years teachers may retire on one 
half pay, and at the end of thirty years they may retire 
on full pay. Such facts are eloquent. 








FEDERAL AID. 


The South needs and deserves federal aid. The nation 
owes it to herself that the south have such aid. Every 
northern representative owes it to the nation, to his state, 
to himself and the world to vote for such aid. Twenty- 
two years ago there was no public school system in the 
South. The education of the masses has only been at- 
tempted within the last quarter of a century. The states 
have made an heroic effort to organize a system of public 
school education. They had no schoolhouses, no trained 
teachers, no trained supervisors; they had been impover- 
ished, financially prostrated by the war. It required all 
their energy to bring their homes, farms, industries to a 
usable condition. 

One generation has given its best thought and energy 
to inaugurate a system of public schools. They have 
done all that can be done with limited means; and have 
now reached the climax of their necessities. Each state 
has the frame-work of a system, but they have no appro- 
priate school buildings, except in a few cities, almost no 
trained teachers, and the schools continue but a few 
weeks in the year. Federal aid, promptly given, will 
enable them to lengthen their school year, enable them to 
provide trained teachers and comfortable school buildings. 





THE TEACHER’S VACATION. 


Not a timely subject? Dr. Holmes says the time to 
begin the training of a child is with his grandmother, 
and upon the same principle, the time to prepare for the 
midsummer vacation is in midwinter. 

Few professional problems are more vital than those 
which group themselves about the out-of-school activities of 
the teacher. The average worker of the world is em- 
ployed at his toil three thousand hours annually; the 
teacher is employed about one thousand. There are five 
thousand wake-hours in the week-day life of the teacher. 
One hour in five of these is spent in school. The use 
made of the other four is of concern to the public, the 
profession, and above all to the individual. There is little 
disposition on the part of the public to ask how the out- 
of-school hours are spent in school weeks, but there is 
public interest in the way the ten no-school weeks of the 
summer are spent. This interest is not general. The 
miscellaneous public care nothing about it. The press 
cares little. Now and then tax payers mutter, but these 


warding way they know how the young teachers spend 
their summers. Any faithful teacher past forty years of 
age who has a loyal air and has been successful, is morally 
certain of his position until old age retires him. 

But marriage, seeking other employment, wearing out, 
and the growth of communities, necessitate the selection 
of about one sixth the entire corps of teachers annually in 
the thrifty cities and towns. The committees, directly or 
through the superintendent, are constantly looking after 
the best material for these vacancies. Although there are 
too many towns where the daughter, sister, or cousin has 
the preference, and too many cities where “ influence ” 
counts for more than merit, the attractive cities and towns 
now give the preference to trained teachers who buy and 
read the best professional literature and make good use 
of their summer vacation. Within five years, the use a 
young teacher makes of vacation, and the character of 
the reading done in out-of-school hours, will signify as much 
as a normal school diploma now signifies. Indeed, the 
summer school will mean as much to the teacher’s first 
ten years of teaching and the promotion attending them, 
as the normal school means to the preparation and the 


getting of a good position. 








THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE MEMORY OF INTEREST. 


The ease with which a child can forget things is one of 
the wonders of the world. His power of remembering is, 
however, more wonderful. A boy of fourteen who is 
willing to take his oath that he cannot remember how to 
spell certain words of frequent use, that he is absolutely 
incapacitated for remembering how to use language cor- 
rectly or memorizing a sensible “ gem,” will watch twenty 
men play a game of base ball through nine innings and 
outings, involving about two thousand plays and decisions, 
and can tell when he gets home the details of every play 
by every man with every decision of both umpires. This 
is one of the wonders of the human mind. The boy 
never fails to remember anything in which he is keenly 
interested. He did not try to remember any play or de- 
cision in that game, he simply attended closely to it, 
and his attention was enlivened by the rapturous interest. 
There is no transient memory so great as that of in- 
terest. 

Much of the talk of interesting children in their work 
is aimless and helpless. Interest is a means, not an end. 
The interest should be directed to some higher end. 
The boy’s skill in remembering the ball game is of little 
service to him in any other phase of life. If the same 
interest could be awakened in acquiring any useful knowl- 
edge the habit would be of inestimable service. The 
tendency is for his power to remember the details of the 
game in which he is interested to dissipate his power to 
remember useful things, by making it more difficult for 
him to become interested in things that have utility. 
Memory dependent upon interest needs for its cultivation 
the direction of genuine interest into continually higher 
channels. To interest a child is of no great value in it- 
self, but to give his interest in the things he does an up- 
ward tendency is of great value. The fact that a child is 
interested in manual training or sléjd is of no special im- 
portance,—does not weigh in favor of these branches of 
instruction. It may argue against them. But if they 
are so taught as to awaken in the child an interest in 
intellectual studies, in character building, in moral im- 
provement; if they awaken an interest in better think- 
ing, doing, and being, then they are of value. There is 
no educator to-day who is doing more for the public 
good than he who is through these things attracting 
children to intellectual and moral activity; there is no 
educator for whom less can be said than for him who 
18 80 magnifying these things as to make them appear 
to do what they do not do for the child, who makes 
them appear a great and glorious end, when they are at 
most a means to an end. The school does little for the 
child if it does not teach him to be interested in some 





cases are rare. School committees, however, are in many 
places quite sensitive on this point. Not in a meddle-, 


some way, not with a dictatorial spirit, not with a “ pun- 
| 





ish-the-guilty ” purpose, but in a helpful, encouraging, re-' 





degree in intellectual work. This is not to be secured 
ina day, week, or year, but it should be the aim of the 
teaching. It must be the end to be accomplished ; not in 
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a sickly or sentimental way, but in a wholesome, whole- 
souled way it must be done. 

There is little use in teaching unless something is re- 
tained, and there is little retained except through interest 
in the work. The mission of all true teaching is to inter- 
est for the sake of the permanent influence of that which 
is learned, and to do this in such a way as to lead steadily 
upward in the character of the intellectual and moral 
activities. 





NEW. YORK LETTER. 


Tae New YEAR MEETINGS OF THE ScHOOL BoARD.—RE- 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT SIMMONS AND OTHER 
OFFICERS. — ‘‘ REFORM’’ MEMBERS IN THE 
BACKGROUND ON THE COMMITTEES.— 

**LA GRIPPE”’ IN THE SCHOOLS.— 
CoLuMBIA’s New “ Prex.’’— 

Various NOTES. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, Jan. 16, 1890. 
The school board is now in running order for the New Year. 
President Simmons was reélected last week, and now enters upon 
his fifth year of office. His election, in which the entire body of 
the board took part, excepting Mr. Kuhne, who is in Europe, was 
opposed by two members, who cast blank ballots. Three blanks 
were cast at the ballot for Auditor Balch. Clerk MacMallen’s 


election was unanimous. All of last year’s by-laws except two 
were adopted for this year. The exceptions were in regard to cer- 
tain substitute teachers’ salaries, and the law compelling schools to 
pay for gymnastic exercises and instruction; the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment having made no provision for either. 

The first adopted resolution, of the year, was to appropriate 
$400 for the purpose of measuring every public schoolroom 
in the city, to determine its seating capacity and the number 
of cubic feet it contains. This is to be a step preparatory to fixing 
the maximum of pupils to be allowed in each schoolroom in the 
City. 

Yesterday, at the second meeting since the big change, the com- 
mittees of the year were announced. Mrs. Williams, the new 
woman commissioner, who takes Miss Dodge’s place, bat is not 
supposed to hold that lady’s ‘“‘reform’’ views, is appointed to 
more important committees than either of her sister members. She 
will serve on the committees on teachers, and on library and an- 
nual reports, while Mrs. Agnew, who served on some of the chief 
committees last year, is assigned to the auditing committee and the 
committee on school furniture, besides that of the library and an- 
nual reports. Mrs. Powell, who is aleosupposed to be a ‘‘reformer,’’ 
will help to look after the supplies and evening schools. Of the 
other commissioners, Messrs. Devoe and Guggenheimer are the chair- 
men of two committeeseach; and the new members, Mayor Grant’s 
appointees, have a fair representation in the offices of chairmen, 
along with Mr. Holt and other old and conservative members. 
new committee was appointed to select the site for the new board 
building, and we may expect before long to see the headquarters of 
our school system in more agreeable and commodious quarters 
than the dingy, old Grand street house. 

A change in the roll call, which may not be without its signifi- 
cance, was also effected yesterday afternoon. It is merely to call 
the roll in alphabetical order, instead of letting the ladies bring up 
the rear as has been thecustom. Mrs. Agnew protested; and it is, 
perhaps humorously, said, that the ‘‘reform’’ ladies will now be 
unable to get their cue from the votes of the masculine members of 
their party. Now, I believe, Mrs. Agnew has the first and Mrs. 
Williams the last vote. They still sit side by side at the extreme 
left end of the first row. 

Four new school buildings, according to the president, in his brief 
annual address, will be opened early next fall; but even these, it 
was urged, would be insufficient to meet the demands of the coming 
year; the great problem before the board is still, to furnish school- 
rooms, not only for the future, but for the present demand. 


e . * 

The epidemic, which has fallen so heavily on the grown folks of 
the town, has now a decided headway in the schools. Superintend- 
ent Jasper said to-day that La Grippe, or something that easily 
came under that vague designation, was making serious inroads on 
the roll, especially affecting the girls. There were yesterday 5,000 
absentees above the average. The boys’ roll was at the average. 
The usual per cent. of absences among the teachers is 4 per cent. ; 
at present 6 per cent. are off duty. So far, there have been no 
deaths among the teachers. 

+ * * 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, whose leaders are 
constantly at work to swell the fund for disabled members of the 
profession, is going to hold a fair. And it will be such an extensive 
affair that almost a year’s preparation will be given to it. It will 
be a novelty, and it will undoubtedly be a great success, for the or- 
ganizer of the scheme and its manager, is Mr. A. B. de Frece, 
whose wonderful ability in such enterprises for charity’s sweet sake 
is too well known to need comment here. The teachers are to be- 
gin at once to receive donations for the fair; and she who secures 
the largest wiil have the best location for her booth, and will re- 
ceive adiamond badge. The pupil who sells the most tickets will 
receive a gold watch inlaid with diamonds, and a chatelaine. Of 
course the receiving of donations and selling of tickets must be, ac- 
cording to law, attended to solely out of school hours. 

* * * 

The installation of Mr. Seth Low, president of Columbia Col- 
lege, will take place with considerable ceremony at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, on the 4th of Febraary. The Rev. J. Morgan 
Dix, Rector of Trinity, will deliver the address. The college has 
recently established a Columbia Fellowship in Architecture, which 
will be awarded annually, beginning with this year, and the McKim 
Fellowship in Architecture, which will pay two prizes of $1,000 
each every alternate year. The new curator of Columbia’s archi- 
tectural collection is M. K. Kress. 

« . * 

Some Jersey City working girls and their friends have established 

a Workiog Girls’ Clab as a branch of the organization in this city. 


They have shown much energy and judgment in selecting and pre- 





- 


paring their rooms at 192 Grand Street, and making preparations 
for a reading-room and library, and for the organization of classes in 
music, type-writing, stenography, millinery, embroidery, dress- 
making, and cooking. The initiation fee is twenty-five cents, and 
the taition in all the classes will be a merely nominal sum. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 

New York last year spent $17,000,000 on her public schools, 
which contained 1,803,667 pupils. 

The Woman’s Round Table connected with the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association has been discussing the question, ‘‘ Can 
Women Compete with Men in School Work, as Disciplinarians, as 
Scientific Teachers, in the Strength of Character which Leaves a 
Life-long Impression upon Pupils ? ” 

At the regular monthly meeting of the New England Public 
School Music Teachers’ Association, at the New England Conser- 
vatory, Boston, last Saturday, Mr. W. E. Pulsifer read an essay 
upon ‘* The Educational Value of the Rote Principle,’’ which was 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience. 

Dr. H. L. Smith has a class of fifty students in Volapiik in the 
free evening classes at the English High School, Boston. The 
school committee assume the expense of lighting and heating the 
room, otherwise there will be no public expense. Classes meet on 
Monday and Friday evenings of each week. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, with its 
immense buildings and prestige, has under consideration a proposi- 
tion of the Committee on Trade Schools, which recommends the 
setting apart of portions of the basement for the use of trade 
schools, and providing, in conjunction with other parties, for estab- 
lishing and maintaining such schools. 

California’s Palo Alto University, endowed by Senator Leland 
Stanford, is to offer every inducement for young women to enroll 
themselves at the opening of that institution next autamn. The 
aim will be to train all students thoroughly in elementary studies, 
and then to give each some practical training by which self-support 
may be possible. The students will largely live in cottages, ac- 
commodating about twenty each, in charge of teachers specially 
skillful in aiding and developing young people in manliness and 
womanliness. 

L. Prang & Co., fine art publishers of Boston, have been can- 
vassing, as our readers know, the sentiment of the country regard- 
ing the national flower. The goldénrod leads all others by a de- 
cided majority, having 70 per cent. of all the votescast. The May- 
flower had 16 per cent., the remaining 14 per gent. being distrib- 
uted among the daisy, mountain laurel, dandelion, sunflower, and 
others. This is one of the best services of the kind that has been 


A|rendered our country, and the goldenrod will unquestionably be 


our national flower. 

Miss L. Maria Stetson, for the past ten years a teacher in the 
Brimmer School, Boston,—Quiney E. Dickerman, principal,—died 
recently in this city. She was one ot the most efficient of the teach- 
ers in the corps, genial, earnest, progressive. In the schoolroom as 
teacher and disciplinarian ; in professional reading and study ; in per- 
sonal accomplishments in music and art; as a positive force influ- 
encing the character, habits, and intellectual activities of her pu- 
pils, she made for herself a place rarely held by any woman. 


Pawtucket, R. I., is to be congratulated upon the peace, prosper- 
ity, and enthusiasm that reign in her educational circles. In the 
choice of Henry M. Maxson, from the neighboring town of Attle- 
boro, a few months since, they exhibited rare good sense, and in 
giving him a unanimous reélection with an increase of $300 salary 
recently, they indorsed their own good sense right royally. We 
have had occasion more than once to say that in good judgment, 
faithfulness in his work, local loyalty, professional ability and de- 
votion, we regard him as one of the most promising young men in 
the profession. 

ANOTHER TEACHER IN LucK.—The will of the famous and 
eccentric New Jersey recluse, Joseph Van Ness, has just been ad- 

mitted to probate. The deceased leaves an estate, consisting 
Phiesty of government bonds and stocks, amounting to upwards of 
$75,000, which, with the exception of a few minor bequests, aggre- 
gating less than $10,000, is bequeathed to Aaron Fellows, a native 
of New England, but who, for many years has been a teacher in 
the public schools of New Jersey. The will is not likely to be 
contested, as the deceased leaves no known relatives, hence Profes- 
sor Fellows needs not now care much whether ‘‘ school keeps 
or not,”’ 

South Carolina has taken a long stride in advance educationally 
in the organization of a School Superintendents’ Association, with 
D. B. Johnson, of Columbia, as president, and D. F. Houston, of 
Spartanburg, secretary. The first meeting will be held in Colum- 
bia, on April 18, and among the subjects discussed will be the fol- 
lowing: ‘*‘ Course of Stndy,’’ ‘‘ Essentials and Non-essentials,’’ 
** Supervision,’’ ‘‘ Teachers’ Meetings,’ ‘‘School Statistics,’’ 
‘The Best Method of Effecting a Reform jn the Distribution of 
the State two mill tax,’’ ‘‘School Forms and Blapks,’’ “‘ School 
Libraries, — their Necessity, how Procured and how Used,’’ 
‘* Supplementary Reading.’’ 

The meeting cf the high school principals of Massachusetts, at 
Boston University last Saturday, in the interest of moré universal 
normal preparation for high school teachers, was remarkable in sev- 
eral particulars. It was distinctively a meeting of high school 
men; the movement originated with them, and they were practi 
cally unanimous io their attitude upon the question. J. O. Norris, 
of Boston, presided, and Ray Greene Haling, of New Bedford, 
acted as secretary. John Tetlow, of the Girls’ Latin School, 
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Boston ; Charles M, Clay, of Boston; W. F. Bradbury and F. A. 
Hill, of Cambridge; E. B. Gay, of Malden; A. S. Roe, of Worces- 
ter; A. L. Goodrich, of Salem; E. Parker, of Brockton; M. C. 
Lamprey, of North Easton; J. W. McDonald, of Stoneham; and 
W. H. Lambert, of Fall River, were in the forefront of the move- 
ment, while other large cities and towns were represented. On 
three points they were clearly united; namely, that a college train- 
ing or its equivalent is indispensable; that a professional training 
supplementing college work is equally important; and that peda- 
gogical chairs in universities would not meet the requirements. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON 8MILES. 
There’s a time and a season for all things, I know, 
For the acorn to fall and the roses to blow ; 
Bat when is the time for the boarding-house table 
To furnish a tenderloin steak ? That’s a fable. 


There’s a time for the sparrow to pick out his mate; 
There’s a time to eat oysters, and then they’re first rate ; 
But when is the time for the plumber to know 

That the charge on his bill is exceedingly low ? 


E’en the students at college, it must be confessed, 

Have the time for their capers, but no time for rest. 
During most of the year their prayers and their punches 
Are harlequined in with their spreads and their lunches. 


There’s a time to rejoice, and a time to be sorry, 
There’s a time to propose and to wed Annie Laurie; 
But I’m blest if in looking, we ever can find 

The poet or parson that’s just to our mind. 


‘** Well,’’ said the story, as the reader closed the book after read- 
ing ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,’”’ ‘I’ve come to a conclusion, and I 
guess that’s more than you have done.’’ 

Weather is said to have varying moods, but at present it seems to 
have varying tenses, also. 

A loan widow is not necessarily the wife of a deceased pawn- 
broker. 

Broken Window —‘‘ Glazier, you give me a pane.’’ 

Glazier—‘* When I get through puttying round, you’ll feel like 
having a sachet.’’ 











THIS AND THAT. 





— Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


— Charlotte M. Yonge is said to be writing her 101st book. 

— The postage stamp will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary next 
year. 

— Gen. Boulanger denies the report that he is coming to this 
country on a lecturing tour. 

— Rider Haggard’s new story has for its title, ‘‘ Little Sunshine,’’ 
and is a juvenile story for girls. 

— Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to give the money necessary 
to rebuild the Johnstown Public Library. 

— Rider Haggard’s brother has entered the profession of liter- 
ature, and is shortly to publish his first novel. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his autocrat papers, first used the 
expression, ‘‘ Boston is the Hub of the Universe.”’ 

— Mr. Andrew Young, author of ‘‘There is'a Happy Land,”’ 
has just died at his residence in Edinburgh, at the age of 82. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace’s favorite novel is said to be Ivanhoe, and 
in this P. T. Barnom and Margaret J. Preston agree with him. 

— Count Tolstoi has resumed his literary work. He is working 
on a novel to be called “‘ La Sonate de Kreutzer.’’ It is a family 
romance. 

— One thousand dollars was the sum raised by the recent concert 
in New York for the purpose of paying for the Beethoven birth- 
place at Bonn. 

— A recent examination of subscription lists by Edward Bok 
shows that seven eighths of the subscribers to the magazine liter- 
ature of to-day are women. 

— The citizens’ committee, of Chicago, has accepted the design 
for an equestrian statue of General Grant. It is to be eighteen feet, 
six inches high, and will cost $25,000. 

— Lacadio Hearn, author of ‘‘ Chita,’’? was born at Santa Maura 
in 1850, his mother a Greek, his father a British army surgeon. 
Mr. Hearn has long made the United States his country by adoption. 
As a writer he is all brilliance, grace, and power. 

— The Tuileries has been a royal dwelling for 350 years. No 
French sovereign has ever died within its walls, and since 1588 
every French sovereign who has made it his abode has been com- 
pelled at some time or other to quit the shelter of its roof. 

— A lively interest is being taken in the prize literary compe- 
tition began in the January number of the Book Buyer. Fifteen 
questions relating to standard and popular books and authors are 
given, and these are to be followed by fifteen more in the February 
number. Four prizes of $150, $75, $50, and $25 are offered by 
the publishers, Charles Seribner’s Sons, to those who answer the 
greatest number of the questions correctly. 








Tue NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., Jaly 8to1l. Half railway 
rates from all points to all who attend. Soecixnl Excursions are 
being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 
other North Pacific Points. For particalars and free copy of 
Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Secretary Local 





Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


STEPPING STONE TEACHERS. 


BY THOMAS CONYNGTON. 
{In Texas “ Journal of Education.’’) 


It is common among educational writers and teachers to make 
frequent sneers at ‘‘ stepping-stone teschers,’’ meaning by this 
those who make teaching a stepping-stone to some other business 
or profession. 

Under the cireumstances, we do not think that these flings are 
well taken. These stepping-stone teachers, who are mostly young 
men preparing themselves for the learned professions, do some of 
the best work that is done in our schools. Many of them would 
gladly remain teachers all their lives, were they sure of the just re- 
ward and the professional dignity that is offered by the more gen- 
erally recognized prefessions. 

There are in this world a few men who, from pure, disinterested 
motives, are willing to sacrifice their futare for the good of their 
race; but the majority of mankind have various claims upon them, 
have others dependent upon them, and feel that they mast achieve 
independence and win a place in the world. 

Answer us fairly and without prejudice: What opening for this 
is before the teacher of a country school ? How does his position 
compare with the country lawyer, the country doctor, and the 
country minister ? Is it a sure support for a family ? Will it give 
him a permanent home ? Will it give him influence and dignity iv 
the community ? If it will not, how can‘we expect so large a pro- 
portion of our young men to be content to remain jast so-so all their 
lives? Are they not justified in saying that teaching is too uncer- 
tain, too little esteemed, and too poorly paid to be anything else 
than a stepping-stone ? : 

So long as things are as they are, this condition will remain, 
and instead of censuring these, and sneering at them as step- 
ping-stone teachers, rather let us see whether teaching cannot be 
raised to the plane of other professions, and when we have done 
this there will no longer be ground for complaint about stepping- 
stone teachers. 

And now, for those young men who are working with us in the 
great work of education: Let us tell them that we cannot blame 
them for going on to more attractive fields, but that while they are 
with us we want them to feel that they are co»workers with us, and 
we want them earnestly and conscientiously to try to teach as well 
as though they expected to follow it all their lives. 

Though many go on to other fields, they will be more likely to 
succeed there if they have first succeeded in the work of teaching. 
Good work in anything is most beneficial; much more in teaching 
does it have a reflex action on the teacher. 

If the young man will, while he teaches, do so with all his heart 
and soul and strength, he will find that the years spent in teaching 
wil! be as good as so many years spent in college. He will find 
that he will improve morally and mentally, and the reputation he 
makes will be a foundation on which he can build up his after life. 

If he would be a good lawyer, doctor, or minister, let him now 
be a good teacher while it is his duty so to do, and hereafter he will 
never regret the time he has spent in teaching school. It will be 
education, elevation, and inspiration for him all his life long. 


a 


VENOMOUS SNAKES OF INDIA. 


The number of people killed by snakes in India in 1880, 19,150; 
in 1881, 18,670; in 1882, 19,519; in 1883, 20,067; in 1884, 19,- 
629; in 1885, 20,1412; ia 1888, 22,134; in 1887, 19,740. In the 
name eight years, 11,762 cattle were killed by the snakes, Over 
16,000 wild animals came to their death by enskes alone. A re- 
ward is paid by the government for killing snakes. In 18S0, 212,- 


776 snakes were killed, and the amount of rewards paid, 11,664 Rs. 
In 1881, 254,968 killed; rewards, 11,996 Rs. 
In 1882, 322,401 “ - 14,873 Ra, 
In 1883, 412,782 ‘ vid 22 353 Rs. 
In 1884, 380,081 aig sh 28,551 Re, 
In 1885, 420,044 ‘ sh 25,213 Rs. 
In 1886, 417,569 * ” 25,361 Re, 
In 1887, 562,221 * “ 87,912 Rs, 


Total snakes ———— 
killed in 8 yrs., 2,770,966 Total rewards, 166,289 Rs. 





—f 


HUMOR. 


The Effect of a Sermon.—A village teacher and organist one 
bright Sunday morning received a note from the pastor accompanied 
by a book of sermons, which note expressed the desire that the 
teacher read a sermon to the congregation, he, the pastor, could not 
conduct the exercises that day. The teacher had not the time to 
select a proper sermon, and after finishing the hymn on the organ, 
he took the book, went to the altar, and resolved to read the first 
sermon that struck his eye when opening the book. His astonish- 
ment was great when he found that he had hit upon a valedictory 
sermon, but he cared little for that, and bravely planged into it. 
His hearers are very attentive; some women begin to cry; the 
farther he reads, the more copiously flow the tears; when at last he 
closes with some beautifal sentiments, even the men feel a lamp 
rising in their throats. At the close of the service the elders of the 
village, to whom the venerable teacher was like a friend, waited at 
the door and addressed him : ‘‘ But, dear teacher, why do you intend 
to leave us? Have you quite made up your mind to go? Suppose 
that we increase your salary fifty dollars, will you stay with us? 
We hate to see you leave.’’ The teacher was mute, tears welled 


up in his eyes, and like a prudent man he suggested that a ne 
contract be drawn up which would secare him the increased ~ 
And thas it was done to the satisfaction of both parties. Morai : 
Go ee Sgt Se Dhentes, P 

ject —A superintendent enters a primary cl i 
whicn the teacher is conducting a lesson in i . He 





eman : “ Permit me to ask a few questions. Sup- 
emg om von bal three rolls and I gave you one more, how 
many would fou have?” “Four.” ‘* But if I gave you one 
more, bow many have you then ?” Answer: “ Enough. 
In Paradise.—“ What did Eve do after she had picked an apple 
from the tree?’’ Answer: ‘She picked another.”’ ‘© Why? 


- Adam made her give up the first one to him.” 
Oe Clrtames = Lint aot put her nose into the kitchen where 


mam baking cakes. Being chased back into the sitting room, 
she said ¥ «J olan’ a little, but now I should like to put my 
nose into my mouth.”’ Fevix ELLARKA. 


—_o~7~_—— 


THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS, 


The Germans also have been making lists of the hundred best 
books, and we find nearly two score of them gathered into Die besten 
Biicher aller Zeiten und Litteraturen (Berlin: Friedrich Pfeil- 
stiicker; New York: F. W. Christern). They are useful to us 
chiefly as a means of estimating the German ‘* national equation,”’ 
—quite 2s distinct a factor in criticism as the ‘‘ personal equation 
of the astronomers. Franklin, Hawthorne, and Lowell are not on 
any list. Longfellow, Motley, H. M. Stanley, and ‘‘ Mark 
Twain,” are each on one list. Poe is on two; Emerson, Cooper, 


and Bret Harte are each on three; Irving is on four. It is worthy 
of remark, as indicating a certain unwillingness to surrender a first 
impression, that more than once are Dickens and Miss Bronté re- 
ferred to as “‘ Boz”’ and ‘‘ Currer Bell.’’ One of the contributors 
finds oceasion to say emphatically that no man need know Chat- 
eaubriand or Victor Hago.—New York Evening Post, 


———e 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is the saying, ‘‘ The schoolmaster is abroad ’’ traceable to its 
source ? JOURNAL STUDENT. 


— Can this quotation be traced, ‘‘ Adventures are to the adven- 
tarous’’ ? Sei C., Woonsocket, R. I. 


— How is ‘‘ Chita,’’ the title of Lafcadio Hearn’s recent story, 
pronounced ? MEe@. 


— To ‘‘Monroe’’: Horace Greeley was the author of The Amer- 
ican Conflict. 8S. E. V. 


— To ‘Erie’? : To Oberlin belongs the credit of first establish- 
ing coéducation. 8S. T. M. 
— To “‘ Antonio’’: Sang-Sang is the proper English pronun- 
ciation of ‘Saint Saéns.’’ L. E. W. 


— Please ask the querists if any one of them can tell me the 
author of Metzerott, Shoemaker. WENDELL, 


— What is the date of the law requiring a grammar school in 
every town of a certain number of families, and a high school in 
towns of a certain number of families. F., Brookline, Mass, 


The year 1647,—[Ep. 


— Will some one furnish me with a list of American printer 
boys who have afterward become famous in literature? Of course 
Benjamio Franklin heads the list. MENDON. 


— To “ B. N. S.’’: It may happen that a rivalry between two 
towns for being the state capital, results in the division of the prize 
between them, official business being transacted in each alternately. 
Connecticut bas but lately dropped hersecond capital, New Haven, 
and turned the public buildings to other uses. PAUTUCKET. 

— To ‘‘ Melrose’’: Ada Ellen Bayly is the real name of the 
author who uses ‘‘ Edna Lyall’’ as a pseudonym. Her first novel, 
Won by Waiting, was published in 1879. This was followed by 
Donovan, We Two, Knight Errant, In the Golden Days, The Auto- 
biography of a Slander, Derrick Vaughan, and A Hardy Norseman. 
G. S E. 

— To ‘' Bunker Hill’’: The cornerstone of a Washington mon- 
ument was laid in Hamilton Square between Third avenue and 
68th street, New York City, on Oct. 19, 1847. So far as I know 
nothing else was done about it. The following sentence from a 
leading daily shows that there is still an interest in the movement : 
“The New York World has sent an exploring expedition to find 
out what became of the Washington monument fand of 1847, but 
the search has thus far proved fruitless.’’ PENN, 





4 MATHEMATICAL QUERY. 


Everybody that has studied algebra knows what is meant by an 
algebraic term, and is aware that 8 + 5 X 2 are 18, and not 26. 
But I believe there is no such agreement among mathematicians as 
to the value of the expression 24-6 X 2. Isit8 or 2? Witb- 
out expressing my own opinion here,—an expression which is still 
subject to revision,—I should like very much to hear the views of 
others on this point, together with their reasons and authorities 

pro and con. 0. D. 


— To “‘ Teacher” : Prof. A. Reed, of Reed and Kelloggs Gram- 
mar, says on this subject, ‘‘ The force of the adjective and that of 
the adverb are sometimes so nearly identical that the use of one for 
the other would make little difference; but in most cases the line 
of distinction can be clearly drawn. We say, ‘She looks beautiful 
or cold’ (quality or condition of the person); ‘She looks coldly on 
him, (manner of looking on him). ‘Everything appeared strange’ 
(condition of the thing as it appeared), ‘My head feels bad’ (is in 
® bad condition as perceived by the sense of feeling). ‘The rose 
emells sweet’ (quality as perceived by the sense ofamell). The idea 





of being is generally prominent in those verbs that : 
complements.’’ = ae 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


The facilities for instruction in the physical laboratory at the 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

have been much increased lately by the purchase of some new ap- 
naratus. A fine Weston voltameter supplies a long-felt want in lab- 
oratory work; and a new dynamo will prove very valuable in many 
ways to the physical and chemical laboratories. This machine can 
be arranged either as a series or a shuat dynamo, making it espe- 
cially valuable for purposes of instruction. 


The catalogue of the 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


at Evanston, Ill., has jast been issued for 1889-90. It makes the 
following showing: Of its eleven departments, four,—law, dentis- 
try, medicine, pharmacy,—are ia Chicago, aggregating 571 stu- 
dents. The Evanston departments of the university enroll about 
one thousand. Adding 213 in Garret Biblical Institute, virtually 
its theological department, gives Evanston at least twelve hundred 


students and the institution eighteen hundred. Of these, 253 are 
in the College of Liberal Arts, and about five hundred in the pre- 
paratory school. This is an increase all along the line over the 
attendance of previous years. Much is due to the efforts of Presi- 
dent Commings. A new departure in the College of Liberal Arts 
is now first published, a two years’ course of studies selected with 
special reference to preparation for a medical education. Those 
who complete this course will receive a certificate admitting them 
to the Chicago Medical College, the medical department of the uni- 
versity, without examination, permitting them to substitute the 
chemistry of this course for the general chemistry of the medical 
course, and saving them the lecture fees. Since the last catalogue 
was published, the university bas dedicated Dearborn Observat ry, 
located at Evanston. This, with the Hall of Science only three 
years old, well equips the scientific departments. The university, 
though under Methodist patronage, is not sectarian. It is looking 
for generous friends to give and endow, at an early date, a fine library 
building. The library has over 22,000 bound volumes, aod thou- 
sands of valuable pamphlets. It is very rich in the field of classi- 
ol philology, aod offers excellent opportunities to special students 
in that department, - 
The midwiater term of 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
opened on the 7th inst. Osborn Hall, the new recitation building, 
was dedicated with simple services, following an address to the stu- 
dents by President Dwight, in one of the large lecture rooms. The 
freshman class is too large to find accommodation in the building, 
and it will be occupied by the senior, junior, and sophomore classes, 
almost entirely. All members of the faculty except three will have 
rooms there. ——There is a small-sized mutiny at the Yale Scien- 
tifie Sehool, caused by an obnoxious order issued by Frederick R. 


Houey, instructor in instrumental drawing. At the beginning of 
the term Professor Honey ordered one of the classes to purchase 
their drawing instraments from a certain local dealer. One of the 
students, whose father deals in that line of goods, canvassed the 
clas, and, his prices being less than those of the local dealer, he 
secured orders from nearly all the class. When Professor Honey 
heard of the move, he became angry, and notified the students that 
he would not accept work done with instraments other than those 
ordered by himself. The students insisted on their right to buy 
supplies where they pleased, and bought the drawing materials 
from their classmate. Professor Honey then threatened his class so 
vigorously that they laid the matter before Professor Brush, the 
head of the department. Professor Brush ruled that the students 
could not be forced to trade at places designated by a professor. 
The trouble is not ended, however, the feeling between the profes- 
sor and his class reaching such a high point Monday that no draw- 
ing lesson was given. ——Some Yale alumni propose that the new 
gyronasium be the ‘* Richards Gymnasium,”’ after the popular pro- 
fessor who, as one puts it, ‘‘ by his intelligent interest, has done 
much to raise college athletics above professi»nalism, and by his in- 
defatigable work bas helped to provide the New Haven University 
with the fiuest gymnasium in tha United States.’’ 
Complaint bas been made that ia the annual catalogue recently 
published by 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
there was an omission of any notice of the Harvard Annex = Tais 
arises only from « misunderstanding of what the Harvard Annex 
really is. It is doubtful if many who are familiar with the name 
are aware that ‘‘ Harvard Annex” is simply a nicknam» which 
Harvard students have given to the “ Society for the Colleziate In- 
struction of Women by Professors of Harvard College.’’ As a 
matter of fact, this Harvard Annex has no connection whatever 
with Harvard University. It is a separate institution, and, being 
such, is not mentioned in the college catalogue. The only connec- 
tion between the two iostitutions is that of the several courses of 
study, which are identical, and which are under the same body of 
professors and instructors. The management is in no respsct the 
same.——The gift of $10,000, by Jacob H. Schiff, to Harvard, for 
the purchase of a Semitic collection, has already been announced. 
Harvard, says the Cambridge Tribune, has recognized the impor- 
tance of the subject by providing courses of instruction in all the 
leading Semitic languages, and historical courses in connection with 
the Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the Arabians, The first and most 
pressing need, that this institution may accomplish the best results, 
has been a Semitic museum, into which should come such remains, 
literary and artistic, as can be obtained of Semitic antiquity, aud 
also whatever illustrates Semitic thought to-day. The establish- 
ment of such a museum will be unique, will meet a waot which 
every thoughtfal student of history must recognize, and will entitle 
its founders and patrons to lasting gratitude. President Eliot, 
rriting on this subject, a year ago, said: The field of Semitic studies 
is broad and interesting, and it is fit that at the oldest of American 
rae pn ada sae — peovisien chowld be made for =o 
tematic uous cultivation. ect liberty in religious 
opinion which prevails at Harvard, and oy proved fidelity of its 
Ne pang all their trusts, are good reasons for selecting this in- 
r as the depository of a Semitic endowment. There is an- 
sites orcible reason. Semitic studies can be best promoted, and 
tic scholarships, manuscripts, and collections best utilized, 
~ & large and strong university, where many learned teachers and 
vanced students are constantly at work in a@ great variety of liter- 
ary, historical, and archmological fields. Mr. Schiff’s generous 
nary ees the first, perhaps, ever given in the history of the 
= toward the foundation of a strictly Semitic museum, cannot 
h to iveite other enlightened minds to emalation, until Harvard's 
ope is realized, The fact that Mr. Schiff is himself of Semitic 
stock lends additional interest to his action. 
Joun HarvarD, JB. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing i 
he old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12me, ag ay ine indi 
co.ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length. 








Tae Srory or Emrn'’s Rescue as Totp In SrTAn- 
LEY’s LETTERS. Edited by J. Seott Keltie, Librarian to the 
Roval Geographical Society. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
176 pp., 8x54. 

These lecters by Mr. Stanley, with a few by members of his staff, 
make a fairly complete narrative of what has been, in some re- 
spects, the most remarkable expedition that ever entered Africa. 
It is just three years since ‘‘ Africa’s Cortez’’ left London, having 
cancelled his engagement for a course of lectures in America, to 
plunge once more into Equatorial Africa as leader of the Emin 
Pasha relief party. Emia Bey, or Emin Effendi, as he was form- 
erly, a native of Prussian Silesia, educated at Breslau and Berlin, 
awhile in the Turkish service, sent to Khartoum in the service of 
the Khedive, next a medical officer on the staff of General Gordon, 
— Emin, who as governor of the Equatorial Province, to which po- 
sition he was appointed in 1878, had exhibited the qualities of a 
hero and reformer in the suppression of the slave trade, was peril- 
ously pressed between invading hordes of the Mahdi and that mer- 
ciless young royalty the king of Uganda, Mwanga, son of Stanley’s 
old friend Mtesa. England acknowledged herself to blame for the 
situation, and felt bound to rescue Emin and his fellow-prisoners. 

Every one recalls the state of painful suspense in which the civil- 
ized world was kept as to the fate of the expedition, while rumor 
after ramor came out of the darkness of the Dark Continent, antil 
on the first of April, 1889, a letter from Stanley brought the assur- 
ance that he had conquered all difficulties and accomplished the 
object of his mission. The man who ‘‘ found Livingstone,’’ set at 
liberty and restored to civilization the Pasha. 

Bat it is strangely true that the reader almost loses sight of Emin 
Pasha in tracing the course of the relief expedition with its terrible 
experiences that called for superhuman effort, asd seem to mark 
the leader as indeed immortal till his work is done, How the 
pulses quicken when, after having all our sympathies enlisted in 
the long succession of desperate adventures, the more thrilling for 
the simplicity of description, we come upon a passage like this: 
‘*T cried out, ‘ Prepare yourselves for a sight of the Nyanza.’ The 
men murmured and doubted, and said, ‘ Why does the master con- 
tinually talk to us in this way? Nyanza, indeed! Is not this a 
plain, and can we noi see mountains at least four days’ march 
ahead of us?’ In half an hour the Albert Nyanza lay 3,000 feet 
below them. ‘* Now it was my turn to jeer and scoff at the doubt- 
ers, but as I was about to ask them what they saw, so many came 
to kiss my hands and beg my pardon that I could not say a word. 
This was my reward,’’ A map of Stanley’s route and discoveries, 
with portraits of himself, Tippu Tib, and Emin Pasha, are acces- 
sories of a volame inexpensively bat presentably hurried through 
the press for a waitiog multitude on both sides the Atlantic. 


Brown’s Laneuace Lessons. An Introduction to 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. By Henry Kiddle, 
A.M. New York: William Wood & Cc. 170 pp., 7} x5. 
Goold Brown, the ideal and idol of grammarians for many years, 

is destined to enjoy a revival of public interest, and not the least of 

the forces conspiring to this end is this volame prepared by the 
former superintendent of the schools of New York City. Mr. 

Kiddle has done some of the best American textbook writing, and 

has put his tact to good use in paving the way to the study of that 

masterpiece of English grammar. 

The autbor has the heroism to defy very largely the extreme mod- 
ern demands, though he has availed himeelf of every typographical 
art and book maker's device for the presentation of grammar in 
an attractive, almost enticing manner. He is thoroughly loyal to 
Goold Brown, bat under modern inspiration. . 


Setect Poems or Witit1am Worpsworts. Edited 
with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D., formerly Head Mas- 
ter of Cambridge High School. With engraviogs. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 252 pp., 7x5. [I rice, 56 cents, 

This edition of Wordsworth is not without a definite object. It 
gives in a frontispiece portrait, some good introdactory pages, and 
many subjvined pages of notes, together with maps and pictures, 
the best epitome of the man and the poet, of the occasions of his 
inspiration and the plac-s where he walked and thought, and wrote, 
with Nature claspiog his hand and moving his pen. Among Jocal 
views are Rydal Mount, the Wordsworth Graves, Grasmere Church- 
yard, St. Oswald's and the Memorial Tablet. The selections begin 
with an extract from the poem on leaving school, and include ‘‘ We 
are Seven,”’ ** Hart-Leap Well,” ‘‘ Wings Have We,’’ “‘ Mossgiel 
Farm,’’ and three-score other favorites, closing with ‘‘ Glad Sight 
wherever New with Old.’’ With this volume in hand,—very well 
issued, notwithstanding cheapness,—one feels more deeply that 
Wordeworth is great because of his extraordinary power for show- 
ing others and making them share the joy offered us in nature and 
in the simple elementary affections and duties. 


ELEMENTARY Puysics. By Mark R. Wright. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The keynote of this every-way admirable textbook is that the 
first duty of a beginner in science is to examine facts carefully, and 
the second is tothiok for himself about those facts. The book is a 
stimulus to the child to study for himself every available fact re- 
garding heat, sound, light, magnetism, frictional electricity, and 
voltaic electricity. He is told where to go and what to do in order 
to observe, and is given many pointers in the matter of independent 
thinkiog. One of the special features of the book is the example 
plav, whereby on every four or five pages is given a number of 
examples requiring individual work and thought for their solution 
oranswer. Like all the books in this series it is beautifully bound, 
elaborately illustrated, reliable in all facts, modern in methods, and 
of light expense. —_— 

Aw IntropvcTion To THE Stupy or SHAKESPEARE. 
By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Cornell Univ. Boston: D. O. Heath & Oo. 377 pp., 74x65. 
Price, $1.40. 

It would seem impossible that any contributions can be made to 
the world’s knowledge of the external life of Shakespeare, limited 
as it is; but the far more important study of the intellectual and 
spiritual Shakespeare, is one that should receive attention, 
and be furnished with as many aids as possible. William Shakes- 
peare was the best educated man that ever lived, in the sense of 
having his faculties the most perfectly controlled and in the fullest, 
freest, and most harmonious play. As such he stands at present 
the greatest of the world’s human teachers. This Introduction 
embodies all of personal history that the diligent research of a hun- 
dred and fifty years has gathered ; it shows the contemporary rep- 
utation of its great subject; rehearses the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy; analyzes the distinctive uses of prose and verse in the 
plays, and much else that concerns the hstudent. Bat it is 











mentary to the text, that the strength and utility of his work are 

most apparent, and the evidences of a noble achievement multiply. 

The appended miscellaneous notes and examination questions are 

likewise very important. 

Prorte’s COMMENTARY ON THE GosPEL ACCORDING 
TO Luke. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D., Author of ‘* People’s 
Commentary on Matthew,’’ ‘‘ Pictorial Commentary on Mark.” 
ete, etc. Philadelphia: American Sauday School Union, 331 

p-, 7$x5}. Price, $1.25. 

his well prepared volame contains the common version of 1611, 
and the revision of 1881, with American readings and renderings; 
also critical, exegetical, and applicative notes, and illustrations drawn 

Trom Jife and thought in the East. At present, when the genera! 

study of the Gospels is more widespread, and the searching exami- 

nation of their origin and contents more severe than in any pre 
vious period, this popular commentary, like the author’s previou 
commentaries on Matthew and Mark, will be received with special 
favor. The original processes of investigation are too volumiaous 

and complicated, and too fall of technical terms for any but a 

specialist to master; students and readers require the results of 

Biblical learning and critical research in concise, clear, and trust- 

worthy f. rm, as here presented. Maps and original engravings 

worthily assist the text. 


WInterRs in Aterers. Written and Illustrated by Fred- 
asks Dogan Bridgman, New York: Harper & Brothers. 262 
pp., 9x7. 

** The proper study of mankind is man,’ and Algiers is an almost 
unequalled class-oom. Among the races of men the Arab is as 
unique as is hie famed horse among animals. But the Arab of Algiers 
is never by himself. In the streets of the capital city may be met 
at all times a conglomerate representation of all nations and tribes 
and people that dwell on the face of the whole earth; and thus Mr. 
Bridgman, doubly dowered as writer and artist, has sat in the city 
of the “‘ white dove,’’ and sketched human nature for us with no 
superficial observation. Of his Winters in Algiers, one was in the 
seventies, the other in the eighties. He made excursions to every 
part of the country ; and what he saw he describes in a fluent and 
attractive style, with many a shaft of unstudied wit. His experi- 
ence of a sandstorm, particularly where it centralizes in the sauce- 
pans, must be read to be appreciated. Winters in Algiers is a 
noble book, in text, in embellishments, and in mechanical execution. 


Tae Heroes or THE Crusapes. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las, Author of ‘‘In Trust,”’ “‘ Lost in a Great City,’’ ‘* Clandia,’’ 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 349 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Douglas has long enjxyed a very fair reputation as a book- 

maker in the department of fiction, and perhaps uothing that she 

has done hitherto so strikingly shows her ability as this memorial 
of the leaders in the Crusades. These are Peter the Hermit, Hugb 
of Vermandois, Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, Louis VII., Bald- 
win IIL, Gay of Lusignan, Richard the Lion Heart, Saladin, and 

Saint Louis. There isa worthy introdactory chapter on the Spirit 

of the Crusades. The information compressed into these pages has 

manifestly necessitated wide research on the part of the author; 
her time and labor spent will save these on the part of her readers. 

The illustrations are numerous and telling. Miss Douglas dedi- 

cates her latest work to Byron R. S. Klotz, with the adoption of 

the sentiment, ‘* For a noble life is better than a heroic death.”’ 


OsBoRNE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. Douglas, au- 
thor of ‘* Heroes of the Crusades,”’ ete , etc. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 449 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1 50. 

No clue to the story will be found in the title, but the author's 
name long since became a guarantee that any book she may write 
will repay a reading. Although not written with a purpose, as the 
pbrase is, as a picture from life, correctly drawn, finely composed, 
and handled with true artistic regard for values. it imparts many a 
helpful moral. Arrochar is the home of Clyde Jermayne, who is 
seeu upon the stage as the curtain rises, shows her self-poise at 
once, her strength of character joined to a delicate temperament, 
and begins to win the reader’s admiration. Osborne, her hero, 
promptly appears; bat Cupid amuses himself with much cross 
firing ere the two hearts beat as one at the very close. Only an 
expert novelist, and one well versed in whatever i¢ best in social 
and domestic life, could have carried the fortunes of the pair 
through so many pages without a trace of dullness, 


A Lire or Joan Davis, Tur Navigator — 1550-1605. 
By Clements R. Markham, C. B., F. R.S. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 301 pp., 74x5. Price, $1 25. 

The story of the world’s exploration is universally attractive. 
No uncommon prevision is ne for an aseurance that the 
series of which this is the initial number, will be essentially a popa- 
lar one, appealing to the great mass of general readers, young and 
old. The present volume treats of a pioneer in the arduous under- 
taking of penetrating the far reaches of ocean, and, it may be said, 
separating the land from the chaos of waters. The discoverer of 
Davis Straits occupies the foremost place among seamen of the age 
of Elizabeth ; his life-history embraces the geography of the region 
with which his name is associated,—a name ‘‘ written in water,’’ 
but yet immortal. This story of the skill and fortitude, the dan- 
gers and hardships, the aspirations and successes of the man, is 
supplemented by specially prepared maps and other illustrations. 


THE announcement is made by Mr. J. M. Place, pub- 
lishber, Harrisburg, Pa., that he will shortly issue a history of the 
Johnstown disaster, prepared by Mr. J. J. McLaurin, the net pro 
ceeds of the sales to be applied to the relief of the more helpless 
class of sufferers by the flood. Thus the public will be furnished 
with a trathfnl account of the misfortune that overwhelmed the 
Conemaugh Valley, and will be afforded the opportunity to show 
generous, individual sympathy by assisting an unquestionably 
worthy charity. . 

Carist’s Testimony TO THE SorirruREs, by Rev. 
Robert Patterson, D.D., published in pamphlet by the S. 8. Union 
at Philadelphia, should be widely circalated and studiously read 
The most prosperous nations base their civilization on the religion 
of the Bible. Its history has been corroborated by the recently 
diseovered records of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon. Oda this foun- 
dation the author of these pages rears a temple to the inspiration 
a eee SONG WE 8 EE Say Se RNS Se testimony 

oar Lord. 
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BOOES RECEIVED. 


Ulysses Among the Phoecians; translation by William Oullen 
Bryant; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

volution; Popular Lectures and ions before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association; price, $2.00: Boston: James H. West. 
The Psychology of atten:ion; by Th. Ribot; price, 75 cents. Chi- 
cago: The Upen Court Pub Co. 
The Angelic Chorus; a collection of duets, trios, and choruses; 
selected aud arranged by Joseph Fischer; price, 75 cents. New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro. 











OHIO COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


The largest annual session of the county school examiners of 
Ohio ever held was the meeting at Colambuas, on Thursday and 
Fridsy, December 26-7, at the high school building. The rol 
showed the presence of fifty-five examiners and fifty-three counties 
represented. . 

President Samuel Finlay being absent, Supt. A. B. Johnson, of 
Avondale, was selected to act in that capacity. Supt. C. C. Miller, 
of Ottawa, was chosen secretary. The discussion opened on the 
topic, ‘‘ Standards for Primary and Five Year Certificates.” The 
spirit of the discussion was animated, arid among those taking part 
were Supt. E. B. Cox, of Xenia, J. P. Sharkev. Eaton; Supt. 
Hanpert, New Philadelphia; Supt. Bennett, Franklin; Supt. 
Bartmess. Tippecanoe; Supt A. C. Denel, Urbana; A. A. Bar- 
tow, Sandasky; J. W. MacK'nnon, ogy - aol E. S. Wilson, Iron- 





. 


ton, editor Register, and C i 

A committee consisting of E. B. Cox and J. W. MacKinnon was 
appointed by the chair to report a set of resolutions embodying the 
sense of the association on the above topic. 

After a short recess the topic ‘‘ Re-examinations’’? wastaken up 
and discussed at leneth. A committee, consisting of R. M. Andrews, 
A. C. Denel, and E. S. Wilson, was appointed to report resolutions 
on this topic, and at the evening session the following was presented 
and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the state board of examiners be requested to 
prepare a list of questions in common branches to be used simulta- 
neously in as many counties as possible, and that the S:ate Commis- 
sioner of schools be requested to publish and distribute the same. 

Commissioner Hancock suggested that there should be more uni- 
formity in the manner of conducting examinations throughout the 
state. 

An extended discussion of the subject, ‘‘ How can examinations 
be conducted that proper prominence may be given to general in- 
telligence and aptitude to teach ?’’ was opened by Supt. Cummins, 
of Clifton. The discussion which followed showed that there was 
a strong sentiment in favor of liberal methods of condacting ex- 
aminations. All agreed that persons known to be capable and suc- 
cessful teachers should be given certificates, even if their examina- 
tions were not satisfactory in certain branches. It was suggested 
also that some prominence should be given the general intelligence 
and aptitude of examiners to examine. A committee composed of 
Superintendents Fay of Cincinnati, Coultrap of Nelsonville, and 
Ellis of Kingston, was appointed «to prepare a report on the 
sabject. 

The following report on the subject of re-exaniinations was pre- 
sented and adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that a re-examin- 
ation in those branches in which the teacher has attained a high 
grade may be omitted ia case the applicant passes an examination 
in an equivalent oatmber of advanced branches. 

** Should the school law be so amended as to make none eligible 
to the office of examiner except those who are practical and profes- 
sional teachers ?’’ brought out entertaixing discussion. De. Alston 
Ellis, of Sandusky, was the champion of the affirmative side of the 
case, and he bad the sympathy of the msjority of his auditors; buat 
there was a respectable minority that didn’t believe the teachers 
should take to themselves the entire control of our elaborate school 
system. 

There was but one examiner in the assembly who was not a pro- 
fessional pedagogue, and he creditably and delicately argued that 
the patrons of the school should be considered in the few honors to 
be conferred. After much spirited discussion it was unanimously 
declared the sense of the meeting that none but practical and pro- 
fessional teachers should be appointed school examiners, and to 
emphasize the declaration, a committee was appointed which re- 
tarned the following : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the examiners of Ohio that the 
achool law in so far as it relates to the appointment of boards of 
schoo) examiners, be so amended as to make none eligible to the 
office of examiner, save those who are experienced, practical, and 
successful teachers. 





F. 8S. CouLTRAP, 
ALSTON KLLIS, Committee, 
E. B. Cox. 


It was also 
Resolved, That it is the sffise of this meeting that the salaries of 
examiners be more definitely stated in the school law, and that this 
result may be reached by explicitly defining the term, day’s work, 
J. W. Woop, 
J. P. SHARKEY, 
O. T. CARSON. 


Professors A. B. Johnson, A. C. Danel, C. C Miller, J. A. Sha- 
wan, and Alston Ellis, were elected a general committee on legisla- 
tion to carry out the views of the association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. A Shawan, Colambas; Vice-President, Martin R. An- 
drews, Marietta; Secretary, J. P. Sharkey, Eaton: Treasurer, C. 
©. Miller, Ottawa; Executive Committee—J. W. McKinnon, Lon- 
don; E. B. Cox, Xenia; O. T. Carson, Cambridge. 
GreorGIA HopuLey. 


Committee. 








NORTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS. 


The twenty-first annual session of the Northwestern Ohio Teach-~- 
ers’ Association met at Bowling Green on December 26 and 27, 
with a larger attendance than was ever known in the history of the 
organization. The meeting was called to order by ex-Supt. D. E. 
Niver, chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Superintendent Butler, of Defiance, and Mr. Baker, of Bowling 
Green, were chosen secretary and treasurer, respectively, pro tem. 
Supt. J. W. Zeller, of Findlay, president, delivered an able inaug- 
aral address. Professor Mills, of Findlay, read an excellent paper 
on the ‘‘ Ideal Teacher.’’ 

The afternoon exercises on Thursday were opened by a discussion 
of the paper by Professor Mills, and followed by an able and 
interesting paper on ‘‘ King Solomon's Lions,’’ prepared by Mrs. 
Esther E. Barton, of Perrysburgh. Sinee preparing this paper the 
lady has accepted a call to a position in the Leavenworth (Kans.) 
schools, and the Fee was read by Miss Kate Roath, of 
Bowling Green. The paper was discussed thoroughly and at length 
by such people as Miss Kittie Smith, of the Dafiance High School ; 
Superintendent Butler, Defiance; President Z-ller; Saperintendent 
Baleon, of Sandusky City; Superintendent Williamson, of Wap- 
akonita. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Prof. S. L. Fess, of Ada, 
his paper on ‘‘ Civics in the Common Schools’’ was not read. Su- 








thoroug 
when Professor Corson proceeds to the dramas and joins his com- 


Dear Oid Story-Teliers; by Oscar Fay Adams; price, $1.00. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 





perintendent Morrison, of Carey, read a good paper by way of dis- 
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cussion of this subject, advocating the teaching of patriotism and 
love of governmental institutions in the schools. 

At the evening session De. Baleam, of Sandusky, delivered an 
eloquent lecture on ‘* American Citizenship.’’ 

Friday morning Professor Fess arrived, and read his paper, fol- 
lowed by Miss Estella Sharp, of Bellevue, on ‘‘The Teacher and 
Reform,”’ sdvocating that the instructor should teach economy, 
habits of industry, and all good qualities of good citizenship. 

Superin endent Ward, of Columbus Grove, treated the subject, 
** What Oar Schools Should Accomplish in the Formation of 
Character,”’ and Superintendent Hatchinson, ‘‘ Professional Prob- 
lems.” He insisted that the profession should not be used as a 
stepping-stone to something elee, but every teacher should qualify 
himself for this work alone, and give his entire time and attention 
to it. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Hancock, state commissioner of 
common schools, delivered a very interesting and practical lecture 
He spoke at length of the needs of the country schools, and advo- 
cated that the best method for their improvement was through 
county or township supervirion. He thought the progress of these 
schools was much retarded by the too frequent change of teachers. 
He deprecated the lack of professional courtesy among many teach- 
ers, and urged that teachers shonld keep abreast with the progress 
of their profession. The Association tendered Dr. Hancock a vote 
of thanks. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—D. A. Haylor, Bowling Green; Vice-President—L. N. Sad- 
dler, Perrysburg ; Secretary — Miss Estella Sharp, Bellevue; Treas- 
urer—N. E. Hutchinson, Toledo; Executive Committee—R. H. 
Morrison of Carey, J. W. Knott of Tiffia, and E. M, Mills of 
Findlay. 

Among the resolutions passed were the following : 

1. That we again recommend the passage of the main features of 
the Albangh bill, and that we solicit the cudperation of our reepec- 
tive representatives in securing it. 

2. That we recognizs the action of the legislature in regard to 
compulsory edacation and the appointment of a truant officer to en- 
force the law as a very important step in school reform; also, that 
we, as teachers, heartily cuOperate with the truant officer in a rigid 
enforcement of the law. 

3. That it be the sense of this Association that a proper number 
of well graded state normal schools would be superior to the present 
system of county examinations in raising and improving the stan- 
dard of our public schools, aud also in sclecting persons properly 
qualified to give instruction in this agency of civilization. 

The next meeting will be held at Carey, during the holidays, 
1890. GEORGIA HopLry, 








KANSAS TEACHERS. 





The twenty-seventh annual convention of the Kansas Teachers’ 
Association held its opening session Christmas evening, in Repre 
sentative Hall, Topeka, with an attendance surprisingly large, 
even the last standing place being occupied. 

The ret ring president, H. G. Larimer, called the meeting to 
order. His excellency, Governor Humphrey, delivered the address 
of welcome. It is recorded that an English schoolmaster once said 
to Charles IL., then in the plenitude of his power, ‘‘ Sire, pull off 
thy hat in my school, for if the scholars discover that the king is 
above me in authority here, they will soon cease to respect me.”’ 
In this country we are all kings, and without any command we 
take off our hats in the presence of the schoolmaster, in deference 
to the work he is doing for us and the state. With reference to 
the pupils intrasted to hia charge, he stands in loco parentis ; he 
must command obedience, suppress bad habits and teach good ones ; 
he must quicken diligence, inspire ambition, stimulate patience, in- 


culcate forbearance, and administer justice, qualifying the chil- 
dren for the performance of their part as useful, virtuous, and in- 
telligent members of seciety. He must be feet to the lame, eyes 
to the blind, ears to the deaf, strength to the weak; wiser than 
Solomon, more patient than Job, and to his pupils greater than 
Julius Cer; a living insorpora:ion an@constant exemplification of 
all the cardinal virtues, at all times and under all circumstarces, 
and all this for $5) a month. 

But aside from his relation to the student and to the parent, and 
incidentally to society, and various other relations I have not time 
to mention, his most important functions ara performed in his re- 
lations to the state. Four the chief end of our public school system, 
so far a3 the state is concerned, and the only one upon which the 
right to levy taxes can be predicated, is to make good citizens 
Regarding the state as a community of people governing themselves 
by self-imposed laws, we educate to the end that the people, in 
whom reside sovereignty and absolute control ever all things polit- 
ical, may thus govern themselves wisely and well, holding the in- 
dividual to be an integer of society. 

The work you are doing has been declared to be “‘ the cheap de- 
fence of natiovs.’? So yon, the teachers, stand for the regular 
army. ‘This assemblage lacks, perhaps, the ‘‘ pomp and circum- 
stance ’’ of marching columns of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, 
heralded by the blare of trumpets and the gaudy trappiugs of mil- 
itary display. But the silent inflaences going ont from your daily 
toil in the thousands of workshops whereio you are instructing the 
youth of the land, represent a power mightier than the sword or an 
army with banners,—a powerfal national defence resting in the 
love of free, intelligent citizens for their flag and their country. 

President J. N. Wilkinson delivered the annual address, which 
wasa scholarly production, and an able exposition of the work that 
is being accomplished by the normal and public schools of that 
state. 

Seconp Day. 

At Friday morning’s session, Assistant Supt. George W. Jones, 
of Mound City, read a paper on ** Teaching, Training, and Telling.”’ 
Ideas should be taught, as well as geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
and history. Not all the children can become Keplers, Newtons, 
Bells and Edisons, but if properly trained they will grow up to be 
men and women who think, work, behave, and love their country. 

Mr. Jones’ paper was discussed by F. H. Clark, of Minneapolis; 
C. M. Kingsley; Prof. E. Stanley, of Lawrence; Prof. W. A. 


! 
Wheeler, one of the veteran teachers of Kansas; and Prof. D. E. 


Sanders, of Fort Scott Normal. ; 

The next paper, by Prof. L. Tomlin, of Wellington, was on the 
‘Sanctity of the Profession.” He pronounced the unqualified 
teacher a blight upon the schools, casting reproach upon the law 
and its officers, and bringing the school administration into con- 
tempt. The teacher should be a model as to cleanliness, dress, 
language, activity, and habits, especially those that pertain to per- 
sonal culture and refinement, and those of a literary character. 
Those who use narcotic poisons or alcoholic stimulants should be 
debarred from participating in this social work. The saddest part 
of a teacher's experience lies in the necessity for punishments. 
The subject of corporal punishment should be ethically considered. 
The theory of pinching the flesh to cure either soul or body is a 
doubtful one, though the practice may be necessary. 

This excellent paper was treated in discussion by Prof. E. E 
Heath, of Valley Falls; J. H. Hill, of Emporia; Supt. Joha W. 
Patterson, who said ‘* our environments knock down the sanctity of 
the profession, and should be removed first’ ; Supt. John A. Bloss, 
and others. 

The great afternoon meeting was opened with a written address by 
Geo. H. Laughlin, of Wichita, on ‘‘Classification of Knowledge.”’ It 
brought out spirited arguments by W. A. Evans, of Leavenworth ; 
L. C. Wooster, of Eureka; W. M. Jay, of Beloit, and others. 

L. S, Rossiter, of Hiawatha, presented a very thoughtful and 
able paper on *‘ The Emancipation of the Teacher,’’ which was 
briefly discussed, 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Prestdent—Prof. D. E. Sanders, of Fort Scott ; 
Vice president—1. N. MeCash, of Lyons; Secretary—Supt. Sue D 
Hoaglin, of Jackson County; Treasurer—F. C. Perkins, of Cawker 
City; Members of the Executive Committee—F. W. Conway, of In- 
dependence; G. W. Kendrick, of Eureka; and T. S. Harkins. 


The County Superintendents’ Section 


held a meeting in the Senate chamber, at which Sapt. Sue D. Hoag- 
lin read a@ paper entitled, ‘‘ How May School Officers be Made In 
terested in their Work ?’’ Another very good piper was by Sopt. 
D. S. Pence, of Sedgwick County; subject: ** ‘The Superintendent 
in the Schoolroom.’’ Each was followed by a well-sustained dis- 
cussion. 

Among those who addressed a superintendents’ experience meet- 
ing were Davis, of Chase County; Barber, of Allen; Howard, of 
Johnson; Warrington, of Ottawa; and Patterson, of Crawford. 

The Friday afternoon meeting opened with a paper by Supt. A 
S. Olia, of Ottawa, entitled. *‘Shall our Institutes be Graded ?”’ 
Its discussion by Supts. J. R. Bickerdyke, S. T. Danner, and J 
HH. McBride, respectively of Russell, Harvey, and Rice counties, 
showed a strong sentiment in favor of grading. 

‘** The Scope of the Institute ’’ was a practical paper by Supt. B. 
T. Ballen, of Republic County, leading to a discussion by C. F. 
Tavlor, H. S. Landis, and W. R. Cone, of Wyandotte, Barber, and 
Coffee counties. 

‘Toe last addceas, by State Supt. George W. Winans, was especially 
valuable to young superiatendents. 


The College and Tigh School Section 


held a crowded meeting. with S. M. Cook in the chair. ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Education to Crime’’ was the firet topic presented, by 
Prof. R. S. Lasrence, of the chair of mathematics of the College 
of Empuria. The bad and good are developed as the mind expands, 
but moral edacation must outweigh the development of the evil 
tendencies. In order to reduce crimes we must have schools where 
the Bible is an open book. 

Professor Canfield, John MacDonald of the Western School Jour- 
nal, and Miss Hill of the high school, emphasized the points of the 
essay. 

Professor Stevenson, of the Wichita schools, said that of 1,000 
graduates of the Columbus (O.) high school, not one had as yet be- 
come a criminal. 

The closing paper, by Miss Mary Albright, of Kansas City, on 
** Personal Inflaence,’’ was discussed by I. N. McCash, Lyons; J. 
C. Gray, Fredonia; and Jonas Clark, Harper. 

A symposium on ‘ Training for Citizenship ’’ completely filled 
both the Senate and Representative chambers. Hon. Jobn T. 
Fairchild presented the subject from a physical standpoint, Pro- 
festor Canfield from an intellectual, and Professor Taylor from a 
oormal, These addresses were loudly applauded. 

The latest work of this section was marked by two addresses,— 
the first by Wm Stryker, of Great Bernd, on ‘* Tenure of Office,”’ 
discussed by R. W. Stevenson of Wichita, J. T, Loar of Phillips- 
burg, and W. H. Fertich of El Dorado; the second, by W. H. 
Johnson, on ‘* Music in Higher 8S -hools.’’ indaced a lively discussion 
by Geo. B, Penny of Emporia, V. E. Bonta of Hiawatha, and Wm. 
Maci)onald of Lawrence. There is a growing general interest in 
the subject, and teachers are preparing to introduce the study of 
masi¢ in the public schools, 


FRIDAY EVENING, 


The attractions of the final session were Dr. W. T. Harris 
LL.D., national commissioner of education, and Senator J. J. Ia. 
galls; also the presentation of a flig to the county having the larg- 
est per cent. of its teachers enrolled. Dr. Harris presented the 
subject of ‘‘ A Course of Study for Common Schools.’’ This man 
of world-wide fame as a profound and pbilosophical writer on edu- 
cation was listened to with the closest attention, and praise of his 
address was . rte ~~ > oe Ingalls being unable to appear, 
on account of illness, his place was most acce l 
Hon. George R_ Peck. a eee 

Winning a Flag.—Professor Larimer bore to the stage the banner 
to be presented by the teachers of Shawnee County, and in a thrill- 
ing speech, remarkable for eloquence and patriotism, delivered it 
to the president of the Association. At this point the Modocs, who 
had before enlivened the assemblage, marched upon the stage, and 
surrounding the flag, sang ‘‘ All Hail the Flag of Our Nation ” 
with a sentiment and power that perfectly electrified the audience 
President Wilkinson then announced that the flag was won by 
Jackson County, which, with a total of 117 teachers, had 111 pres- 
ent. Miss Hoaglin received the banner, ‘glad that it had been won 
from friends, and not from enemies,’’ and feeling assured that it 
would serve to inspire the teachers and pupils with a higher love of 
country. 

More than twelve hundred teachers were present at thi i 
which was held in the Grand Opera Ties ~ agency 
the whole number in attendance at the sessions ran into the thou- 





sands. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan. 27-31, First District Institute, Oswego Co., N. Y., at Falton. 
March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln, 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 

Jane 26-28, Tennessee State Association. ; 

Jaly 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsville. 

Jaly 8-11, National Edacational Assoc., St. Paul. 


ARKANSAS. 


Prof. N. P. Gates, formerly superintendent of Ft. Smith schools, 
takes charge of the schools of Fayetteville, March 1, at a salary of 
$120 per month. He bas organized a very successful private school 
at Bentonville since leaving Fc. Smith. 

The Industrial University, located at Fayetteville, has its vaca- 
tion in mid-winter, running through the summer months. The at- 
tendance has been fairly good, and the work satisfactory. In con- 
nection with the university is a normal department, but as State 
Superintendent Thompson well says, **A normal department has 
never been successful when attached to an institution whose chief 
aims are to prepare students for other vocations than that of teach- 
ing.’’ Arkansas is bebind inthis respect. She has no normal schools 
for the training of her nearly 5,000 teachers, The Peabody Fuad, 
however, enables the holdiog of institutes which, in a measure, 
take the place of normal instruction. The appropriation from this 
fund annually is about $3,500 An institute is held ia every judi- 
cial district, the conductors being among the leadivg educators of 
the state, aud appointed by the state superintendent. 

The per t state school fund now approximates $500,000, and 
is increasing. The interest upon this, together with a state, county, 
and local tax for school purposes, farnishes most of the money for 
operating the echools, ‘The expenditares for 1888 were over $900, - 
UUU. The schoo! population of the stateis nearly 400,000, of which 
namber nearly 210,000 are evrolied in the schools. The annual 
increase ia enrollment has averaged 18,000 in the last five years, 
This is convineing proof of the growing popularity of the public 
schools in this state. ‘There is increased educational energy and 
vitality in every section. and the pulse of its activity is felt in every 
phase of industrial, social, aud civil life. 

The last moutbly report of Superintendent Holloway, of Ft. 
Smith, shows an improvement in the scho.ls, There are pow en- 
rolled 1,600 pupils, the daily attendance averaging 92 per cent. 
The superintendent recently issued circulars to patroas of the 
schools askiog their cuOperation in securing prompt and regular 
attendance. 

Miss Cunningham, one of the principals of the schools of Ft. 
Smith, was married dariog the holidays. 

Candidates for the state superintendency are beginning to make 
astic. We have not quite so many as our neighborinz state, — Mis- 
rouri,—where there are no less than a baker's dozen of fall fl-dged 
candidates. It is remarkable to see such a generous pride extibited 
by members of the profession in their endeavors to make such self- 
sacrifices fur the ‘‘ dear people.’’ 

‘The three district conterences of the M E. Church appointed a 
committee recently to receive bids for the reé.tablishment of their 
oc llege. ‘The present location is inaccessible, aad too limited for the 
purposes for which it was organized. 








GEORGIA, 


A large number of Georgia teachers and superintendents, to- 
gether with a few from Tennessee, Alabama, and Soath Carolina, 
have just returned from atripthrough Florida and the West Indies. 
They visited all the most interesting places in Florida, and Havana 
in Cuba. They were well entertained by the authorities of the 
Spanish government at Havana. The excursion was arranged and 
managed by V. EK. Orr, editor of the Georgia Teacher, of Atlanta. 

The_ public schools of Newnan are in a prosperous condition. 
They were put into a new building one year ago. This building 
cost $18,000, is heated and ventilated bythe Ruttan-Smead system, 
and is in its equipments and finish one of the haudsomest school- 
houses in the state. The schools were organized in 1888 by the 
present superintendent, Lyman H. Ford, with J. KE. Pendergrast, 
principal of the high school. 

Dr. M. P. Kellogg, who has been widely known and respected 
for years in this sta’e as the founder of College Temple, a female 
school at Newnan, died recently at the age of 67. He came to 
Georgia from Vermont in 1850, and has been a laborer in the 
cause of female education since that time. The alumuw of the 
college are having a handsome monument erected to his memory ia 
the town where he spent so many faithful vears. 

The death, last summer, of Col. A. P. Mooty, superintendent of 
the schools of Colambus, was a great loss to the teachers of the 
state as well as to the schools of Columbus. His place was filled 
by the promotion of Prof. W. H. Woodall, from the high school. 
a Mooty was president of the State Teachers’ Association 
in 1858, 

At the last meeting of the county board of education of Coweta 
County, there (was a general change in textbooks for the public 
schools. Lippincott’s Readers supplanted Appleton’s, Havey’s 
Grammars were chosen in place of Wells’, and Appleton’s Arith- 
metics instead of Sanford’s. 


OHIO. 

State Editor, OC. C. Davipson, Alliance, 0. 
_ Mr. Willis Boughton, the recently elected professor of English 
literature in the Ohio University, is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, as is also his wife. He has had considerable experience 
as a writer and journalist. He furnished about one thousand octavo 
pages of carefuily digested matter for Allen's History of Civiliza- 
tion. This institution has had a steady growth during the last few 
years, especially in the collegiate department. The attendance the 
present term is the largest for the winter term of at least twenty 
years, and the authorities have been carefal not to seek numbers at 
the expense of scholarship. Several members of the faculty have 
done a good deal of work at Farmers’ Institutes in southeastern 
oe terres ~ state board of agricalture. The larg- 

ount of this kind of w i i 
Pol ied nie — was done by Miss Findley, and by 
The new truant law went into effect Jan. 1. The law is manda- 
tory, and not permissive. All cities of the first and second class 





must employ a truant officer, and all vi 
delegate the daties to a constable villages must do also, but may 








BOYS AND GIRLS CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of | 
Common Things, - | 
TO TEACHERS, $2.25. 


BENRY HOLT & co., Publishers, 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Persons and Places, 


TO TEACHERS, $2.25. 





“ Every child should have them.”—New Eng. Jour. of Education. 


“ The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclovedia’ th 
¥ : ' ould be ” 
From a Report of the Connecticut Board of p AE Ned —e- 


“It is surprising that no one h 
‘ ) aur as thought of such a book before. The 
deratand thease beans are too elaborate and abstruse; a child cannot vn- 
pinm of saciul knowledge practically westnineitie srhich Re cats oeel 
without help from his elders.”"— Cincinnatt Commereiehn —- 


A book which will be of permanent value to any boy or girl to whom it 


may be given a 
I Know, supulied before.” Susdn Cooltdgar 1 even® MDEEY, Never, 80 LAF af 


NEW YORE. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Principal Jackson, of the Oakland High School, 
was taken soddenly and violently ill with La 
Grippe, recently. He fainted and fell through a 
window, badly cutting his face. 

George S. Farnsworth. of North Bridgton, pres- 
ident of the Bridgton Academy Alumni Agsocia- 
tion, requests all who have been connected with 
the academy, either as teachers or scholars, from 
its first openiog, to write him of the time they 
attended, their place of residence then, and their 
residence pow. 

Miss Ella Lb. Knowles, A.M., a practical and 
well-ioformed lawyer, and a former teacher ia the 
city schools of Helena, Montana, has been ad- 
mitted to practice in all the courts of that state. 
She isa graduate of its normal school, and also 
of Bates College in the class of ’84, and stadied 
law in the office of Jadge Burnham, of Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

Mr. B. H. Winslow, teacher for the past year 
in the St. John’s School at Presque Isle, has re- 
signed, to resume his medical studies. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The assessors’ enumeration of scholars in the 
public schools of Nashua shows that there are 
1252 males and 1,305 females. Manchester re- 
ports 3 787 pupils ia the public schools. 

F. H. Pease, principal of the Sawyer Grammar 
Schovl in Dover, bas been granted a leave of ab- 
sence on account of ill health. 

Miss Frances A. Carpenter, first aezistant in the 
Keene High Schowl, has been offered a position in 
the College and Normal School at Scottboro’, Ala. 


VERMONT. 


The academies start in this year with a larger 
attendance than ever before. 

The varions teachers’ institates are remarkably 
well attended,—more so than even the most san- 
guine dared hope. 

Professor Jvhnson, Springfield graded 
schools, is sick. 

The graduation exercises of the Johnson State 
Normal School took place Jan. 16. Principal H. 
H. Campbell preached the sermon to the gradu- 
ating class on the preceding Sunday. 

The trouble with the stadents at Black River 
Academy, Ludlow, has been adjusted, aud the 
work of the school is progressing finely. The 
trouble arose from the introduction of a donkey 
into the classroom by the stadents. Twenty boys 
were virtually suspended, but nothing farther wae 
done about it, and, as the matter seemed likely to 
cause serious damage to the school, it was dropped 
entirely. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


_ The Palmer High School netted about $50 for 

its reading-room, through a prize speaking contest. 
The graduating exercises of the Bridgewater 

Normal School bave been postponed to Jan. 28. 

Miss E. C. Fisher, teacher of languages at the 
Bridgewater Normal! School, will not be able to 
resnme | er duties until next term. 

The Waltham School Board votod at its last 
meeting to provide flags for three of the public 
school buildings. 

Miss Florence McGlashan, Bridgewater Normal 
89, bas resigned her porition at Euston and en- 
tered upon her daties at Fairhaven. 





GENERAL EPITOME 


(From January 15 to January 20, inclusive.) 

— Much damage by gales in Evgland. 

— Severe earthquake shocks at Corinthia. 

— Mobs in the streets of Lisbon denouncing 
Eogland. 

— Death of Judge Chase, treasurer of Dart- 
mouth College. 

— Wind canses a collapse of a large depot in 
Syracuse, N. Y 

— Insane asylum at Worcester burned, but all 
its inmates saved. 

— Walls of a factory at Niagara Falls blown in, 
with fatal results. 

— Terrible mortality among the natives in the 
Soudan, due to famine. 

— Growing impression in Washington that there 
will be no World's Fair. 

— The Republic of Brazil formally recognized 
by the Argentine Republic. 

— Cyclone sweeps over Clinton, Ky., blowing 
down seventy houses and killing ten persons. 

— Death of Walker Blaine from acute pneumo 
nia, brought on by an attack of La Grippe. 

— Star of Bethlehem to be visible this year; 
the seventh time since the birth of Christ. 

— Train on the Grand Truck railway in Can- 
ada blown from the track and several passengers 
injured. 








of 








‘“* HELLO, JONES, | hear you are in luck.’ 
Jones: ,, Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JoURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Assvciation of Chicago finding places for teach- 
ers. 1 wrote, got their circalars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to get married at once.’’ 

Smith: *‘ Whats the address ?’’ ‘70 Dear 
born Street; and if you join them, you'll never be 
sorry for it.’’ 








LONGFELLOW. 


Diep Maxcu 21, 1882. 


_HENRY WADSWORTH 


Material for the Celebration on Feb, 27 of the Anniversary of 
Longfellow s Birthday. 


American Authors and thelr Birthdays, ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish, 


DRAMATIZED. 15 cents. 


This provides a simple, instructive, and highly in 
teresting entertainment of about an hour in length. 


‘The Atlantic Life-size Portrait. 


85 cents. 











Programmes and Suggestions for the Celebration | 
of the Birthdays of Authors With a Record of 
Four Years’ Work inthe Study of American Au 
thors. By ALFRED S. Rok. Priacipal of the High 
School, Worcester, Mass. 15 cents. 


Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 


Twenty American Authors. 15 cents. 
A Longfellow Night. Eleven Fine Steel Portraits, ( 


A Short Sketch of the Poet’s Life, with Songs and | 
Calendar Books.. 


Recitations from his Works. For the use of 

Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary Societies. 
Selections from the Writings of Emerson, Haw 
THORNE, HOLMES, LONGFELLOW. LOWELL, and 


By KATHERINE A. UO’ KEEFE, 
A LONGFELLOW NIGAT. 
WHITTIER, for Every Day of the Year Each 
book, in a parchment-paper cover, 21 cents. 


different ) 
ages, 


Beware! Sheis Fooling Thee! The Arrow and the Song. 
The Reaper and the Flowers. Extracts from Evangeline. 
Serenade. The Monk Feliz. 
Extracts from the Spanish Hiawatha’s Wooing. 


sent Residence. 


The Bridge. (Student. King Robert of Sicily. 
15 cents. 
A colored lithograph of the historic mansion 
Leaflets illustrated, (**Washington’s Headquarters’) at Cambridge, in 
] which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. Size 
80 cents. 412x106. Price, 50 cents. 


Of the numerous editions of Longfellow’s Works, the following are recommended for making prepara- 
tion for a Birthday Celebration: 

The 15 cent edition of HYPERION; OUTRE MER; EVANGELINE; THE GOLDEN LEGEND 
(in two parts, 15 cents each); TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN (in three parts, 15 cents each); THE 
BUILDING OF THE SHIP; STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW: Outlines for Schools, Conversatinn Classes 
and Home Study, containing Thirty-Two Topics for Study, with Questions and References relating to 
each topic, by W. C. GANNETT; THE; CHILDREN’S HOUR, and twenty other selections; THE SONG 
OF HIAWATHA (in two parts, 15 cents each; THE MODERN CLASSIC 40 cent Edition of Favorite 
Poems; and the HOUSEHOLD EDITION of the Poems (complete, excepting the Tragedies), $1.49. 

Any of these publications will be sent to TEACHERS, postpaid, on receipt of the price named, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., : : 4 Park Street, Bosten. 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. L, 8. SC.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 
(Vincent and Joy.) “2 GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 





Outline History of Rome. 


Nang mp 9 A mL (Van ) ke) - r~ Art and the Formation of Taste.. - - Crane. 
The .  _. Ms get Oy e Nine- ‘* Michael Angelo Buonarotti. es os 2 

oth Century. (Townsend) -~ ~~, “#9| Readings from Macaulay. - - - ~< Italy. 
Preparatory and Oatioge Latin Course tn Rage. | pesdings from Raskin. . - - - Italy. 
Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) - 1.00| Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, - «+ «+ 2,00} a box, $2.00. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought 805 BrRroapway. New YORK. 





FOR NIGHT SWEATS 
of consumption, gives speedy benefit. 





For LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, | 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 | 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. ; Orville Brewer, | 
Manager. { 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE! 


The American Secular Union offers a prize 
of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best essay, 


| treatise, or manual‘ to aid teachers in our Public 


Schools in instructing children in the purest princi- 

ples of morality without inculeating religious doc- 

trines. For particulars apply to 

B. WESTRROOK, 
1707 Oxford Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, November. 18+9, 





TEACHERS 


fiom teachers of your personal acquaintance, 
than all other agencies together. 
placed one teacher to our fifty in States west of 
filled, prove our claim. 


RECENTLY 


From J P. CUSHING, Vice-Principal Ho yoke Hiah | 
School, Holyoke, Muss. Your agency has opened for 
me a read to rapid advancement. You gave me more 
satisfaction in a month than other agencies offered 
im Seven years. (Jan. 7, 90.) 


From EDW. P. ANDERSON, Prof. Eng. Lit. and 
Mod. Lang , Mich. Ayri Colieye 1 believe that the 
teachers’ Co operative Associition is capable of 
viving valuable assistance to worthy men. Retiring 
scholars busy with their books or their specialties, 
uave netther time nor my ney to spend in traveling 
about the country to find the piace best suited to 
them. This Association places at their services eyes 
aud ears that are almost omnipresent, Lustead of 
the limited field of observation that can be inspected 
for places Py themselves and their busy friend,— 
* The world is ail before them, where to chovse.”’ 
can speak from experience, and am glad gratefully 
ro acknowledge that L have been directed to more 
suitable places, and that my salary has been more 
rapidly increased since my connection with the Assu 
elation than before. (Dec. 25, '89 ) 


From D DENNIS, Prin Park Academy, Park 
City, Utah Through your ivufluence | secured my 
present position, which is a very pleasant and profit- 
ableone, Many of my friends havesecured positions 
through your agency. aud they one and all speak of 
you iu terms of the highest praise. (Jan. 3. 1890.) 


From A. H. KEYES, Prin. Schools, Stoninaton, 
Conn. I have found the Teachers’ Co operative 
Association of Chicago, very active in the work of 
helping teachers to better positions. Ithas the West- 
ern energy. push, and activity that will secure a good 
position tor a teacher, if it lies within the power of 
any Agency. (Jan. 8, 1830 ) 


From J 8. CORNWELL, Prin. High School, Park 
ersburg, W. Va. 1 es Teachers’ Co operative 
Association as second to no Teachers Bureau in the 
country. About the time Ll registered with you, I also 
registered with two other prominent Bureaus. I had 
been elected to two through the Assuciation before 
getting even a notice of a vacancy from the other two 
(Jan. 11, 1890.) 


From L. B. WILSON, Teacher of Maih.. St. Paul, 
High School, St Paul, Minn. The Teachers’ Co 
operative Association has no nonsense about it 
Honest purpose, Yankee foresight, and business push 
have characterized all its dealings with me. (Jan. 
6, 1890.) 


From FAUDIRA CROCKER, Teacher of English, 
Winona FRigh School, Winona, Minn. My relations 
with the Association bave been the pleasantest pos 
+ble, and through its means I have obtained an ex 
celleut aud agreeable situation. (Jan 11, 1890.) 


From S.A LIEWELLAN, Principal of Schools of 
Waiteburg,. Wash. tam indebted to the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for the most fortunate step 
in my career as ateacher. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From F. A, CALDWELL, Prin. of Belleview Col., 
Belleview, Marion Co, Fla. As ateacher, | can speak 
personally of its advantages, and shall certainly ap- 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good positions now coming in for the fall term. 
have placed nearly 2000 (two thousand) teachers sinca we began work. 
you a list of part of these, and sufficient to prove that our claims are as we represent them. 3. We 
also send hundreds of testimonials to our work which have been written in the year 1890, and many 
4. We place more teachers ia States wes: of New York 
There is no other agency that has ever made the claim that it has 


WANTED. 


1. We 


2. Oo application we send 


New York, and we, by actual giviog of the places 


SOME OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 


RECEIVED. 


From MARY M. ROSE, College of Teachers, 9 Uni- 
versity Place. New )ork City.N Y. My own expert- 
ence as & member of your Association makes it a 
pleasure for me to recommend you to others. (Jan. 
11, 1890 ) 


From DICE McLAREN, M.8..B D, Prof of Natu- 
ral History, Agricultural College, Maryland. While 
a graduate student at Johns Hopkins University, I 
was elected teacher of Biology in the Indisnapolis 
high sebool, through the information and help of Mr. 
Orville Brewer. t commend his services to any 
teacher wishing to hear of vacancies. (Janu. 6, 1390.) 


From MARY 8. KINGSLEY, Preceptress State 
Normal School, Mansfied, Pa My present position 
was secured to me through the Teachers’ Co opera- 
tive Association. No téacher need hesitate to avail 
himself of its privileges. (Jan. 10, 1890.) 


From F. 8, ROSSITER, Supt. City Schoo's, Iia- 
watha, Kas. 1 have been amember of the Teachers’ 
Co operative Association fer several years. and ex- 
“ne to continue my membership I bave always 
ound the Association to be energetic. wide awake, 
thoroughly reliable, and decidedly efficient. 1 kuow 
of none better. (Jan. 1, 1590 ) 


From GRO. 8. FISHER Supt. Schools, Deadwood, 
So. Jrakota, For the Jast ten years | have beena 
member of some Teachers’ Ageucy, and for the last 
three years a member of the Teachers’ Cv-operative 
Association, under the management of Mr. Orville 
Brewer. 7 Dearborn St., Chicago. IL do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Brewer's Agency has rendered me 
greater service than any agency te which [ have 
belonged. Mr. Brewer renders the teacher that 
kind of assistance for which commission on salary ts 
inadequate remuneration. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Prin. Training 
Dept. State Normal, Madison, Dak It gives me 
pleasure to state my personal kuowledge of the 
Brewer Agency. I joined this Agency stating clearly 
my line of work, aud sending copies of testimonials, 
By return mail I received notice of four normal 
school vacancies. I sent application and was imme- 
diately appointed here where I now receive one 
thousand dollar salary. I consider it a GREAT ad- 
vantage to any good teacher to be a member of this 
Agency. (Madison, 8. D., Jan. 3 1890.) 


From E. FE. BLANCHARD, Supt. City Schools 
Rovkford, Ia. From actual experience I can testify of 
the reliability and promptness of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Agency. Any recommendation coming 
from that source is good with us. (Jan. 1, 1890 ) 


From A. H KNAPP, Florida, N. Y., Prin. Florida 
Academy. Last year I registered with *‘ The Co- 
operative Teachers’ Association.” and as a result of 
its entiring energy and faithful efforts | was elected 
tothe position which I now occupy. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From D. KAERCHER, Prof. of Languages. Milton 
Academy, Baltimore, Md. Through the efforts of 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency I have secured 
a good position. I received also favorabie replies 
from two other fine places. In my case the Associa- 





ply to it for any teacher needed in our college. 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


tion did more than | anticipated. (Jan., 1890.) 


Now is the time to register while we bave only a few members, and have plenty of time to be- 
come acquainted with your work. A registration now is worth three times one in July. 
Send for our circulars and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


About the Newness. 


SUPT. A. P. MARBLE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pamphlet form. By mail, postpaid. Price, Se. 
Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street BOSTON. 








To introduce our publications, we offer 186 @nlle 
size pieces music, including 112 Jigs, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Recis, ctc.. for piano or organ; selections 
for the violin, and GO of the most popular songs of 
the day arranged by that great composer CARLES D. 
BLAKE. This grand collection and our complete cata- 
logue of musical goods, forming altogether a book of 


large es, sent to any address on receipt of 20 cen 
Pook or silver. Address Galaxy of Music, 40 
‘Washington Street, Boston, uss. 





APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 

Scar Beers, | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CoO., 

8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8&t., N.Y. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Open to both sexes. Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Cpnise SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


MAS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec: 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MuNROR, Sec’y. 








Schools. 
Registrar. 




















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
[yj seacaeunrrs STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 
Ser For both sexes. AT Wo 
EB. H. Rossec.. Principal. 
Sts NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GHAM. Maas. 


FRAMIN 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
198 ELLES HYD Prriperpa 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, 




















WANTED, 


A man or woman, of business ability. thoronghly con- 
versant with educatinal affairs. who has frm $2000 
to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 
old established house. Ten 





at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the . CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
chaser to pap Sepeces charges, and cash to 88 BromFrEeLp St., Boson. 





r cent. prefit will be 
ddress Y. Z., care of 
ucation, Boston, Mass, 


yee op investment. 
ew England Journal of 


A. G. BoyDENn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address tae 


D, B. HaGar, Pb.D. 
Stars NOBMAL omy ee WESTFIELD, Mass. 
r 


sexes, 
— sy J. O. GBEBNOUGB,. Principal 
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reliable pens, be should get an assortment of 
Esterbrook’s. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—The New England Magazine for January is a 
number of which the publishers may well be 
proud. An article which is sure to attract wide 
attention is that on ‘‘ The New England Meeting- 
House and the Wren Church,”” by Mr. A. R. 
Willard. This is richly illustrated and contains 
much interesting gossip about the Old South, 
King’s Chapel, Christ Church, and the Old South 
Charch, in Hingham. Other illustrated articles 


are on ‘* Montreal in Winter,’’ and the ‘‘ Boston 
Musical Composers.’’ Professor Jameson, of 
Brown University, contributes a valuable paper 
entitled ** Did the Fathers Vote?’’ Browning 
receives notice in two articles, one by Robert 
Niven, of London; and the other by Heloise E. 
Hersey, the later accompanied by a fine portrait 












JOURNAL 


—— 


— 





— Andover Review, Jan. 1890.—It will be 
enough this month to repeat the substance of the 
table of contents, to awaken a general interest. 
“The Flying Spider,—Observations by Jonathan 
Edwards when a Boy,”’ Prof. E. C. Smyth; ‘‘ The 


** Endowments for Newspapers: A Rejoioder,”’ 
Mr. F. H. Page; “ Life in the Massachusetts 
Reformatory,” Mr. R. A. Woods; ‘* Revision cf 
the Westminster Confession,’ Prof. C. A. Briges. 
Editorial : ‘“The Prospectus of Theological Unity, : 
“Can Our Courses of Study be Shortened ?’ 
Joseph Ward, of Yankton,” ‘The Brazilian 


ican Board on the New York Platform,’’ ** The 
from Evgland, Book Reviews and Notices, Ger- 


man Toeological Literature. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, Boston, $4.00 per annum, 





from a recent photograph. There is an Old 
South Lecture on ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase,’’ by Robert Moras Lovett. 
Mr. William F. Dana writes about the Bebring 
Sea Controversy. Mrs. Nina Moore Tiffany be- 
gins a series of ‘‘ Stories of the Fagitive Slaves,’’ 
telling here of the escape of William and Eilen 


Craft. Edward E tt Hale, in his delightful Roosevelt, on the subject; the recond paper by | . bers ever s 
ra war vere D z W. Chareill, om * Th . Rods of Memory,” ‘which | doubt one of the most attractive numbers ever| gleals the Sores, 


the Boston Parke and about Concord. Edward is a contribution to the study of mnemonics, the | 84 : . oe 
| teur Photographer,” is full of interesting informa- 


Memory Rods” is fully explained; Thomas | tion, beside being thoroughly annusing ; Sallie Joy 


Ratherford Bacon reviews the “ Letters of Ed-| White’s chapter on ‘‘ Business Openings for Girls 


ward Fitzgera'd’’; Noah Porter treats of Mr. and Young Women ”” is very practical ; while the Try the Cure. 


‘* Tarry at Home Travel,’’ talks this month about | 


| 
Everett Hale, Jr., contributes an catertalelng | 
chapter of colonial history, under the head of 
‘* Kdward Bendall and the Mary Rose.” ‘‘ Can- 
dlelight in Colonial Times’’ is another curious bit 
of New England history. Professor Hosmer’s 
** Haunted Lell’’ continues to hold the attention, 
and there are the usual excellent short etories and 
poems. 





—The New Englander and Yale Review for 
January is an exceedingly valuable number. The 
first article is by William L. Kingsley, on ‘‘ The 
Kentucky Hunters,’’ giving very interesting in- 
formation, based upon the work of Mr. Theodore 


methods of the Pacific Islanders’ use of **‘ The 


George S. Merriam’s “Story of William and 
Lucy Smith’’; William Higgs has a review of 
Mis. Humphrey Ward’s article in the Nineteenth 


Century against Christianity; Henry D. Porter Company. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Falfillment of Propbecy,’”’ Prof. W. H. Ryder; | 


Revolution,” ** The First Case befere the Amer- | 


Correspondence in the Case of Mr. A. J. Covell.”’ | 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, Notes, 


Vol. XXXI.—No, 4. 








' discusses the effect of ‘‘The Missionary Invasion} —W. Hamilton aprons 5 continues hie series of 
‘ef China,” showing that the missionary spirit is| weekly illustrated i on in Harper's Yuung 
| inflacncing the Occidental world as a living force | People. The center in Pe Suen ot Jan. 14 h 
| in civilization, showing that the result must be the treats of = ws -pame rse-chestnut ’’ and 
lifting of a great people out of ignorance; James the thaw butterflies. SI 
OM. Campbell discusses ‘‘ Creed — ad canaisttians aalelieniinns 
i ure . 
dar as me YY a's sas ; cone numbers, | _ “assell’s vouky te wee | Py mad ; terms, 
, ; : : 1.50 a year. : 
135 cents. New Haven, Conn.: Wm. L. Kings- a ty gens. “tot anuaty Et ies veer 
i Boston: D. rop Ca, 
- Proprietor. in Wide Awake, jenmest’ terms, $2.40 a year 
i P ~ : D. Lothre . 
—It is a fine number of Cassell’s Family aga Boston; D. ie Cidcoeted Sidieetad: tar Jonvary, 
zine that ushers in the New Year. The serials are terms, $1.75 a year. ny York ;, Macmillan & Co 
. : ander aud Yale Review, fer Jan. 
sure to entertain readers, and the short stories are a... pn lh yy) pow 3 ee Jan. 


ity. descriptive articles we/ Kingsley. 
fod" The + iecie aaenel Eben” which The nitarian Review, for January; terms, $3.00 
is made apparent by pen and pencil ; “‘ Amer- ayear. Boston: 141 Franklin Stent. 
ican Farming for Women,” well illustrated by — 
Dellenbangh; and ‘‘ A Wonder of the North, ELY’S 
by which is meant the Forth mi ope Se 
North British Railway Company bave undertaken 
to build noross the Firth of Horth. Besides these| GREAM BALM 
are the excellent receipts for cookery, a word with j 
the family doctor, a fashion letter from Paris, and Cleanses the 
the *‘ Gatherer,’’ filled with practical information. Nasal Passages, 


| Cassell & Co., New York. Price, $1.50 a year. Aare Poin and 
—The New Year's Wide Awake is without Inflammation, 








issued. Mr. Black's ‘‘ Confessions of an Ama- messsuce ths 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 








serials, shorter articles, and poems are of the best. 
| Wide Awake starts the new yearas bright and) 4 particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
. at D 


t ld be desired. Boston: D. Lothrop | pie, 50 ¢ sts; by mail, registered, 
—— wets, BLY BROTHERS be Warten Bt., NY. 














Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author Publisher. Price. 
The Psychology of Attention. ‘ ‘ Ribot Open Court Pub Co, Chicago $ 75 
The Physiology of Bodily Exercise. ° ° LaGrange D Appleton & Co, N Y 
The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. Wright Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 60 
Travels in India ; 4 ‘ Tavernier si eres ee 12 00 
The Cradie of the Aryans. . ° Rendall ” » » 1 25 
Elementary Physics. ° Wright Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 80 
East Africa aud Its Big Game. Willoughby - % — 2 T Oo 
Wilfred. 5 ° ‘ Winthrop AD F Randolph & Co, N Y 1 00 
Said in Fun. . : ‘ Welch Charlies Scribner’s Sons, NY = 1 25 
Primer of French Literature. Warren DC Heath & Co, Boston 75 
German Conversation. > Meissner ed 6 ” 75 
Self made Men. : ° ° é ‘ Stowe Estes & Lauriat, Boston 2 50 
The Achievement of Youth. ° P ° Steel Thos Nelson & Sonus, N Y 1 25 
The Storm's Gift. ‘ e ° ° ° “ * * 50 
Portraits of Friends. . ° ° ° ° Shairp Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Wilber Fisk. ° ° ° ° ° Preutice - sa ad -" 1 25 
Double Taxation. ° ° ° ° ° Quiney - * 1 7 25 
Ulysses Among the Phoecians, ° . Bryant (tr) “ ” - " 15 
Nature and Culture. . : ° ° ° Rice Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 Oo 
Fractions . ° . ° ° ° Page \Glon & Co. Boston 35 
History of Greece. ; ; ° ‘ ° Pennell Allyn & Bacon, Boston 1 20 
Manual of Ancient Sculpture. ° ° ‘ Paris J B Lippincott, Co, Phila 8 00 
The Second Reading Book, . ° P ‘ Davis “ o « ” 40 
Dear Old Story Tellers, ° ° ° e Adams D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Beneath Two Flags. e ‘ ° ‘ ° Booth Funk & Wagonails, N Y 1 00 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





WE call special attention of the readers of the 
JOURNAL to the announcement of the president of 
the American Secular Union, Richard B, West- 
brook, A.M., LL.D., as ifs special trustee and 
attorney-in-fact, hereby offering a premium of 
$1,000 for the best essay, treatise, or manual, 
adapted to aid and assist teachers in our free public 
schools and in the Girard College for orphans, and 
other public and charitable institutions, to thor- 
oughly instruct children and youth in the purest 
principles of morality without inculcating religious 
doctrines, thus recognizing the legal right under 
our Federal Constitution of all our citizens. The 
manual should not contain less that 60,000 words, 
nor more than 100,000, though these limits will 





The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.”’ 


ANYBODY CAN 
(E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 


not be insisted upon in a work of special merit. photograph. 


The papers should all be submitted by April 1, 


cary bat the committee will be ready to recsrro| 106 Bastia Dry Plate and Film Co. 


manuscripts by the lst day of January, 1890. 
Kach manuscript should be in type-writing, or at 
least should be very legibly written to insure a 
careful reading, and should have a special mark 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








or designation, and the name and post-office ad- j | The Woman’s Illustrated 
dress ot the author should be sent at the same time peclal {fey World 1s the cheavest and 
. 


in a sealed envelope, not to be opened until after 


best illustrated Woman's 
paper published. Itisteaved 


the award is made, bearing the s me mark, and| Wee*!y. Handsomely illustra'ed. The latest fashi 
x ° on 
both addressed to R. B. Westbrook, No. 1707 Lirerature: Act Heesitions. The various departments. 


tien, Science, are full and 


Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa., post or express complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers. and 


: A = valuable miscell y 
prepaid. Unaccepted manuscripts will be re-| you to see Our paper, and to that end make a 


you this a 
o 


turned to the writers at their own expense, and | claloffer. The subscription Brive is $2.50 per year. 


increase our circulation an 


the accepted manuscript shall become the exclu-| new localities, wé will, on wet mer yy our paper into 


ipt of 50 cents. seud it to 


sive property of the Union, to be held in trast by | you for 3 months (13 umbers), on trial. W 
the trustee herein named, and the premium ot once,for this queen of weeklies. Address’? # a 


$1,000 will be promptly paid, without discount, 
when the copyright is thas secured. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 

save Baggage Express and Dassiane Hire, and stop 

4 D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
Wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
SBectnarenas suptien With the best, Mechs env, 

u supp e orse 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
oe ive better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—It is said the office should seek the man, but 
if a man seeks to furnish-his office with good 








WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain workers and Sedenta 
ple: Gentlemen. Ladies, Youths’, ‘< 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna.- 
Perm sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 

room; new. scientific, durable com. 
prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editora 
and othefs now naing it. Send for ill’d 
Prov. B. & Down Sclecnae? 

. D. L. wD. entific 

and Vocal Culture, 9 Euat i4th St. New York | 7"! 





-*OUnderstandest Thou What Thou 
Readest?” No one can read the pspers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers aad statesmen of our time, a the political 

ems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 
u yg om information on curren 


t tory. 

Ty ustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
bead ordere to ScHOOL HanaLp PUBLISHING 

abasb Avenue, Uhicago. , se 





TEXT-BOOKS ON MENTAL SCIENCE. 


By JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Prest. Princeton College. 


PSYCHOLOGY. I. The Cognitive Powers.| First and Fundamental Truths. 
IL. Zhe Motive Powers. 2 vols., 12mo, each Bonk a Treatise on Metaphysics. 12mo, 
$1 50. | 2 00 
The first volume contains an analysis of the opera-| Dr. McCosh regards this work as the copestone 
tions of the senses, and of their relation to the intel-| of what he has been able to do in philosophy. It 
lectual processes; while the second volume contin lis destined to rank as the most importaut of all his 


ues the subject with a discussion of the power of the | works. 
te hee g Ae ty and Will. 4 “The things noticeable in this book are, its full- 


* The best text book we know on the human mind. | ness of form, its simplicity of diction, its frequent 
The author writes in a direct, simple, and forcible | and happy use of illustration, and its steady fluw of 
style, aud makes what is abstruse easily comprehen- | clear and ample thought.” —N. Y. Evangelist. 
sible.’”—N. Y. Observer. 

*,.* SUPPLIED TO TEACHERS AT SPECIAL NET RATES. 
TERMS GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
EXERCISES 


Washing ton’s Birthday, 


Including “‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONGCRESS.”’ 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 





Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY bas by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day in most of the schools of the Jand. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains ‘THe CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,’’ an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 
has been a constant call. 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. ™ *;5,Ro2* 


: This book aims at furnishing work in practical measurements, suitable for beginners,—boys and 
girls having a fair knowledge of the elementary rales of arithmetic. It contains nearly 700 graded 
practical problems in measurements, with answers. All necessary technical information, rules, ta- 
bles, etc., are also given. The book is unsurpassed for review and examination work. 


Cloth, 40 cents; Paper, 25 cents. Sent postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. - at pl Feb. 20 we will send a copy 


. 8’ ARITHMETIC (bound in cloth, 40c.) 
and WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXx*RCISEs (25 cts.), both to one address for 50 cts. postpaid. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St... Boston. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


2,100 DOZEN «¥ DESKS, 
FREET,‘ Chairs, 


2,100 Dozen pairs Ladies ¢€ Office Furniture. 


fine Fall and Winter Hosiery SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


given absolutely free to intro-¢ 
~ DERBY & KILMER DESK C0. 


duce the Household Compan- 
Salesrooms, 


fon, They are heavy, warm, 
well made, fashionable, solid WY 
opp. Lowell Depot, 
98 Causeway St., Boston. 





























colors, stripes, checks, all the @ 
Pppularshadeseardinal, navy 

lue.scal brown, black,slate 
tan, in fact style and colors to 
suit all tastes. “Don’t pay 85 toe 
75 eta. for pairof Fall and Win. 
ter hose when you can get adozen 
for nothing. The old reliable 
Honeehold Companion, of New 
York, is_a complete family paper 
richly Illustrated, containing 
serial and short stories, romances, W 
sketches, wit, humor, fashion, house. & 
hold hints, stories furehildren, &c..& © 
ranks among the firat Metropolitan 
Journals, Positively the entire lot h ¢ 
(2,100 doz.)to be given away during the ¥ x 
next 69 days. We alsosend the House. @ 
hold Companion 6montha free to 2,100 
persons who will answer this advertise 
ment and send usthea<dressof 20news- 
paper readers from_diTerent families, 
: ° \ eee yy pele’ the listof 2gubscri ‘ 
Ts we sen ozen pairs of these beauti- & 
fuland usefularticles Weare determ ~~ ‘ 
to lead the race in p jums, hence 
this liberal inducement. It isacolos- 
te mosaunonr n. 

w a dozen fashionable, fine h send 

fn silver oF stampa, tohelp pay postage, packing te 
FY ot 20newspaper readers, and you will receive ps 































School Houses. 


Desirable for 







“s100q JO 2armmuys 


40 Seujrp JO Bayyuosgg ON 


NORTON DOOR CHECK 
AND SPRING CO., 


Room ©, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 














fied rs Ser Was en Seiad ! 


months and the premium hose as 
Mousehold R57 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. ©- 
teriees | PateMts gasses gs sams reset coaioee 
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ng MISCELLANEOUS. — How much sooner it gets too dark to saw ? , 
e wan 8 wood than it does to play lawn tonnis! —Christian eachers Agencies. 
ad — ** Well, James,’”’ said the senior member of Register. 
the firm, as the young man entered his presence Judging from the experience of past years there are at this moment five hun- 
‘‘ this is the rh orm of another year.’”’ “ Yes, CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. REGISTER EARLY. 3 teachers who have practically decided to join this Agency this year. but 
: Me ee ’! To Tux Eprror: — ho are for various reasons Scaytog Some haven't even written yet, but keep ex — towrite Others 
. sir. 3 Please inform your readers that I have a positive have got the registration blank and intend to fill it out *‘ one of these days.” hers have filled it, but 
" The year 1899. ** Yes, sir.’ remedy for above named disease. By its timely use| 22#¥00't a two dollar bill at hand, or are delaying to get a money or express order. “The probability is that 
r ** You have been with 1 od see—jast ten i ae ¢ a+ cases have been permanently dred along through the. ny bated goa 4 ay 2 meee. one Seeared Pes =~ 6 soater 
” 66 gh the summer months, while the other two bu elay till they give it u 
years. Yes, sir.’ glad to send two bottles of my} ther. Now if we could. be sure that this would be the order in which §he candidates would prove 


r **You began at ss per week and we are now remed aren to an ivaeod me tls Hupress aad |& a able, we should not mind, but it is certainly annoving to have a teacher register Sept. ist. whom we 


paying you $10." ‘* Yes, sir.’’ O. address. Res have been searehing for in vain all through the summer _ It is for you to judge whether it is worth vour 


i 6 Wich aiemh eanciees : it, a, while to register at all, teachers: but if to be enrolled take rd for it that your cannot 
you that honesty, in-| 1. A. SLOC 181 Pearl 8t., New York. ree ut if you are enro te our word for it that your name canno 
1 tegrity, and perseverence will bring any man to reach us too early. HE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN. Syracuse, N. Y. 


L the top. Are you convinced?’ ‘I am, sir.’”’ — Dyspepsia and a hates heart exhibit a won- 

. ‘* Very good. Now, then, I have a surprise jn | derful similarity in their surface indications.— Teachers Secretary 

store for you. Ihave had my emeintan tee some | Milwaukee Journal, UNION Agency, W. D. KERR 16 Astor Pl. NEW YORK CITY 
time, and I have not failed to notice your zeal for — 
our interest. It shall be rewarded. Next week| THE BEST medical writers claim that thesuc-} “ XX @ X MK MK MK X KX KX KR K K K K KX K XK 
you begin on a new deal; your salary will be— cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be nop- 


mich ree taeaiag iat ne HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES. 


** Sir, it is too late,”’ interrupted James. The history of the efforts to treat catarrh during 
‘* How too Jate ?”’ the past obliges us to admit that only one remedy) -It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 


** Why, Lh jast engaged with ther firm | bas met theese conditi d that is Ely’s C 
at $10.55, and was just coming in to give you|Balm. This phebens own tng poke nee Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 








oie 





notice.’’—Boston Transcript. catarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both/ tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich. 
otis physicians and patients freely concede this fact. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. The more distressing symptoms yield to it. igan. $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,600; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
An old ph jan, tired f tice, had ; ’ . ; ; ’ ’ D ; 
fe tis hands. by an East India thisstonary the} —A politician is capgusel to see his palmiest $2,000 ; Mlinols, $1.700; Dakota, Oo; ane of GAOT ene ene. 31000; Saul 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy days when he is “‘ in the hands of his friends.’”’— | Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
d permanent cure of near on, Bronchitis, Glens Falls Republican 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, P » class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
also a pranive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its by this Association. Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 








derful ti in th s of cases 
aod desiring tw relieve human suffering, | T will cond TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACH- Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
ian, Freneh, oF Euglish, with full directionsfor pre | | £RS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE] x x x xxx x 
paring and tsing. Sent’ by mail by addressing. with | — SCHOOLS: Em KR KR AR RR AKG 
pore tg eee bey ae t, A. Now, 820 Powers As it seems proper that American children, 


WE neeee scene eae aoa, 1a eaten Reale ae role oe For September, 1890. 


Is,” ked Miss S itor. American made pens rather than with those of 
ey or = wpe red ss epee 1-2 foreign manufacture, provided the quality is equal A few of the vacancies recently filled by us are in the following well known 


«* An inky race, sir.’ and the price not higher, we ask for the trial|institutions: University of Vermont ; University of Western Pennsylvania ; Illinois 
—Smith, Gray § Co.’s Monthly, |#0d sdoption in the schools and institutions of | Wesleyan University ; Kansas Wesleyan University ; Hamilton College ; Ft. Worth 

oo aie Re ee, a one eee s Steel University ; Simpson College ; State University of Colorado; Mt. Morris College ; 
ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth-| Pens, They have been adopted extensively in the |b ninence College ; Gaylesville University ; Searcy College ; Pike College ; Min- 


; ne 8 hould bo used ; public schools throughout the country, and are 
. onaiees toe > he —- the ti Nagel largely used ia private institutions and com- neapolis Academy ; Collegiate Institute, New Orleans. Besides these we filled 


3 it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the |™¢rcial colleges. vacancies in a large number of other Academies, Seminarics, Boarding Schools, 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as| While our pens are of the highest quality, they Public Schools, &c » &e. 


66 tad * lied at h | 
; eS oC a duties aed 7 ioe ae — ——< We are already in correspondence with employers who will want teachers next 
in, relieves wind, regulates the Seeels, call nhs particularly recommended for schools and fine| year. Don’t fail to send for our circulars before registering elsewhere, Our busi- 


n 

ost known remedy for diarrhw@a, whether arising penmanship are 128, 333, and 444, samples of | ness is direct with employers, —not “ hearsay.” 

from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. | Which, or of any other styles of our pens, will be Address.: C. J. ALBERT, Manager 

oy mtg ee ScHOOL AND CoLLEGE BUREAU "ELMHURST ILL 

p> " ; : ur pens are generally kept in stock by all ’ ’ 
No one is so much likely to be astonished by stationers, from whom they aS be procured. 


the wonders of photographic science as the young Should there be, however, any difficulty in obtain- 


looking’at his fi ive.— l i 3s 8 
Fora, HEM Ne Eat evento Seng hm rte sree ce oo! TH New England Bureau of Education, © socsen mass. 


> +. > os 



















CATARRH CURED. _— this matter your a an before 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that|Placiog your next orders elsewhere. Very re- HERS. 
} engage acai angen snag | moot Sf oe ux Tun 70. Re nes 
ound @ ‘es ~ 
cured aid saved him from deuth. any sutteret from thi Tux Eerenpnoox Stust. Pax Co. | , Seis. will cesnve fem this ollce the soceed| dental voouncien and Sor repented openings of the 








ay to. aivene i. A Lawnanon. 06 Werree Btreet, How Esterbrock's Falcon No. O48 is the most popular | o¢ carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. eow | business pen in use. enn te - filled, for any grade of echool, or for ahes Ge do net have ealte for teachers, ont 
schoel supervision. they come from every state and territory. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 























DR. ORCUTT: —Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spaulding whom you 
sent to us as a candidate for the principaiship of our high school elve candidates 
apeies in person, most of them good men and well backed, but he alone met the approval 
all the committee. We are delighted with our choice and we are as usual, indebted to you 
for our teacher. Wma. M. RocExss , Chairman School Board. 
Methuen, Mass., Jan. 4, 1889. 


DEAR DR. ORCUTT: —We have elected Mr. Craig C. Choate who anette’ in person, by your 
advise as assistant in our academy. Am very —e om with bim, so fa) 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., Jan, 8, 1890. A. TUPPER, Prisetpal. ‘Arms Academy. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Puding, 110 Boren St., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Thi ee St. Paul. 
Manager. 


















SUM BRIDGE, EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and Pony aim ay eek anne for oe ang position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 









4895 persons maki 








e *ib0e We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Principals, $1,000 to $1.200; 

° 50 ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do you plod on at a low salary when you are worthy o a better one ? Reg- 

° ister now and give us a chance to. become acquaiuted wifh you. The better we know your record, the better 
Presents to gee 5, porgons making an wuces, siog each, we can work for you. Circulars,free. L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Teachers’ Agencv 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Or RE BLE 


50 
4,008 Established 1856. 
—— P American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
ro i1895 Presents, Amounting to $12,000 3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
‘0 all of the rest who py and send agneen whet or Serases will ve an elegant Schools, + and Churches, Circulars of choice 
Piece of Silverware. » yajued bat SOCents or t worth AMERICAN AND FOREIGN —— carefully recommended a to parents. Selling 
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eeaecsee 
Skectes 
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more than BU 
of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
7 Sane name and address 
{nce our © and = will whe Seen a ok ornate’ -< ae of 8 postal for ee Teachers’ A and seh nseeae Best references Furuished. 
tetie Fs Introdnecs tp colleges, echocls, nd Fs 81 E. 17tn Street, Dewwoun Broadway and ate are., 
el NEW YORK CITY. 


oruesses for every department of {nstruction; reco 
Seto Sa | The PUGET SOUND 




































we wil Sota ti 8 Feet . american and pn pnenserigihe ag 1 Teachers’ Agency 
pnb Wstenratie is sacar antes Sette tthe Neneh wi 
o su y the 0018s O 6 west w 
eu is entitled Xe real 629, and cach NO FRE pr SOR. competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
pate 3 with desirable positions. 
ie OSTA D_TRIB EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
pres long Colgan contains sixteen } ttitigi:rii: LAR For particulars addres 
a Bone, Geis beaut compictely led wt wiahn reading Zor every member gf ever? Amer. A GE BUSINESS, UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Kean bome ‘sett ta Denntifully  lliastrared, besides ng two ent entire pages to Fashion Plates of the not in Fuexing advance fees, but in Se geet coe SEATTLE, WASH. 
wonly $1.00 0 year. We hs ieecare sana orton any Sank setae ito bea euliclent wuaren 7 ee oe re ee Ln, Lame ee. 
Jou whowo ark, Mone mag be Note, och 0 Orde pabliaber | a errs will of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. cated FOR SALE, 
‘THE POST AND RIBUNE, N No. 66 Court 8 Brook! B. E. AVERY The Greylock Institute School property at Soutli 
CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN” yn Ne Y. , Withamstown, Maes." Froperty consists ot Tnsitu 





MERIOAN SCHOOL pipney buildin nasium, and Pint 

Street, gym le ysix acres of lap 
8 west 14th WEW YORK. oe unsurpassed for heaithfulness and peauty. 
The building was erected expressly for schoo! pur- 


A each , | poses, and will accommodate sixty pupils Farm 
TEACHERS WAN or towne aah tee under high cultivation. well stocked with fruit trees, 


KINDERGARTEN itis | ub iRe* fewer pce sae BE es 
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JUST ISSUED: 


A Class Book 


of Chemistry. 


DESIGNED for the USE OF SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES, and for POPULAR READING. 


By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D., 
Author of the Handbook of Household Science, Etc. 


Third Edition. Revised and Partly Rewritten. By WM. J. YOUMANS, M.D., 
Joint Author of Huxley & Youmans’ “Elements of Phyziology and Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 





1 is shown by the 
That Youmans’s Chemistry has always heen a favorite with beginners in the science, 
fact that more than one hundred and forty five thousand copies of the several editions have been —. ine 
present revision has been made necessary b the advances of science in recent years; yet the guiding 


of preceding editions has been followed as closely as possible. Emtreduction price, 


$1.22. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF SCIENCE BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
cave. ait 





“ THs BEST BOOK BVER PRINTED FOR TEACHING BEGINNERS TO READ.” 


The Beginner's Reader. 


Parts I. and II. 


By T. T. COLLARD, Principal Tratning School, Newark, N. J. 
Fach part contains 46 pages, substantially bound in board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, to 
Teachers, for 20 cts. A liberal discount will be made on introductory orders. 


The School Hymnary. 


By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Pu. D. 
A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
duction price, 40 cents. Returnable specimen copies sent free to teachers and school officers. 


Historical Epochs, with a System of Mnemonics. 


By E, A. FITZSIMON, 
A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, mediwval, and modern history, with a 
very easy and practical system of mnemonies, whereby the dates of the most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
“ A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THos. HUNTER, D.D., Pres. Nor. Coll., New York. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PREsIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural py and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
0 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work 
ce Winter Term opens December 31. 


ne in every department. Degrees conferred, 
Address 


aow 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass 





MERRILGT’ Ss SCHOOL 


Book SERIES. 


A Recent Addition to this Popular Series. 
STUDIES IN CIVIC. By J.T. MCCLEARY. A book you have long wanted, but never 
. found, for none such has ever before been published. 
So far as I know, nothing so eminently practical, in the shape of 4 text-book on this subject, has before 
appeared in this country. IL believe this will be the general verdict of expert teachers of Civics. To the 


young teacher, wishing to become expert, the matter and method of this volume will be largely a new 
revelation. I predict for the work a cordial reception and a large use. 


ruly yours, 


EDWARD SEARING. President Mankato Normal School. 


T 
By mail, $1.25. Send for Introductory Terms and our Catalogue, 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS | URAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, GRAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 


Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
aunviated, cheap Now ready. “L'Avare,” by M 
LikRE; “Le Cid,” by CORNBILLB; “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentithomme,” by MOLI &R«; * Horace,” by Racing; 
* Athalle,” by RACINE, Each, 26 cente. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Franceise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students 
12mo, B1.00. 

Sample pages on application, Full catalogue free. 
VNILLIAM RK, JENKINS, 
Publishers aud Importers of French Books, 
851. & 853 Gth Ave., New York. 


Magnetism and Electricity. 


By ARTHUR WM. POYSER, M.A. 
With 235 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 80 cts. 


“Beyond questicn one of the best text-books on 
this important subject yet presented.’’—Aducation. 

A full listof Longmans’ Elementary Science Man. 
uals, With prospectuses of books sent on application. 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 K. 16th St... NewYork. 
Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. Hackwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 











HOBBS’ ARITHMETIC, GRAPHIC R’D'G LEAFL’TS, 
COM. SENSE ARITIUMETICS, A B © READER LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL GOW'M’T, INDUCT, LANG. LESSONS, 
CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, &c, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th 8t., NewYork. 21 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION &e 
NURSERY DISCIPLINE, &6, 
‘A better book has seldom been published than 
this. . . It should be compulsory upon every young 
mother in the land to study this book. . . . We 
cannot speak too strongly in praise. . , If we should 
quote from it, we should begin at the beginning and 
wive every word entire to the end.’’—Chicago Jour. 
12mo, cloth. 60 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 





PUBLISHBRS AND DEALBES IN 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
y MODELS, and 
DRAW TISTS! MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF s 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODEL | 
To which special attention Is called. in tie 
These MODELS have been specially design Re 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in aT ids 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bos = 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully se pow 
+d ge 7 the eretahed M4 ard for reat, possible 
4 : The have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispens® AW 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every | 
8 , and especially at the outset. | 
catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicage Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENU®B. 


Some Important Recent Publications. 


’sS LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL 
CR OUATIONS. 8vo. cloth, ; -. wa: 5.00 
JOn N eU> ’sS DIFFERENTIAL Ql 3.50 
TIONS’, 8Svo, cloth ‘ a 
FERREL’S METEOROLOGY — WINDS, 4.00 


JLONES, ETO. 8vo. cloth, - - 
A GUILLEL & RUTTER'S FLOW OF | 
: y 3e o.cloth, - - aan ‘ 
iti ais STEAM ENGINE DESIGN, | 
BAKER’S MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. , |, 
. cloth, , : . 
WOOD, THERMODYNAMICS, HEAT MO- 
e c. &vo, cloth. . - - 
WhtdN & FLATHERS STEAM BOIL- aie 
ERS. 12mo, cloth. - ‘ . - - J 
SPENCER'S HAND BOOK for Sugar Manu- 

2 rocco flaps, - - 
O'MRINE’S, LABORATORY GUIDE. 8v0, , 
BUCKNILL’S SUBMARINE MINES TOR- ie 

PEDUOES, ETC. 8vo,cioth, - . a 4. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, - NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works 
*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
xeon, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 











—— 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL °°. Midwinter Music 


Music, as @ handmaid, stands ready 


| to assist in all social pleasures and gayecties, 


SOCIAL SINGING, ‘gotteze Sones.” «so ct, 
Guitar,” (each, $1). “Good Old Songs wow 
to Sing,”’ (1.) Used 


TEMPERANCE, o.*e2p5rance Cruse one 
Morey. “Temperance Rallying Songs,” (35 els. ot 
$3.60 doz.) Hull. 


‘Easy Anthems.” 

ANTHEM BOOKS. $7.20 doz ) Emerson “4% 
thems of Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. Ameri. 
ean Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow's “Re. 
sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz.) 


“Rebecea,” 

ets.orgédoz. Secular: ‘* Dairy Maid’s Supper” 

(20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) “Garden of Singing Flow. 
ers,” 40 cts., or $3 60jdoz ) 


Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
Piano Collection,” “* Popular Dance Music Colleg. 
tion,” Song Classics for Sop.,” “Song Classics for 
Alto.” * Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” “ (lag. 
sic Tenor Sopgs. Each book, $1.00. 


EASY CANTATAS, S3erea: 0,240» 





MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


USIGAL 








ANALY SIS. 


— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 
A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis. 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform. 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 

Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Tapper 
MacDowell iebling, Buck 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 
Edd Gottschalk, 
Myllested and others, 


THE ONLY WORK 5 KIND, 


852 pp. a ~ % 1 > Price, $2.00, 
» postpaid, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Wanuals of Methods and Kev to the Above, 60w 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 





MUSIC TEACHERS, SINGING CLASSES, INSTITUTES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





ER, contains the mest comprehensive, progres 
sive. and successful method of teaching the art or 
Reading and Singing Music at Sight. Teachers 
use this book everywhere with most satisfactory 
results. Thousands have learned to read and sing 
music by using 


CHORAL UNION. 
Price, 60 Cents Retail; $6.00 per Dozen. 





76 East Ninth St., 
NEW VORK. 


Common Sense Music Reader. 
By Dr. PALMER and Prof. SCHAUFFLER. This book 
is like Choral Union, but adavted for use of Public 
Schools, etc. Price, 60 cts. Retail ; $6 per = 

By T. E. Perkins and i. 

Sterling Gems. Pp’ Main. The best Sing- 
ing Book for Day Schools. It contains a com- 
plete manual of instruction of t grea’ value. Teach- 
ers and Scholars will enjoy this book. Price, 60 
cts. Retail ; $4.50 per Doz, 


A full Catalogue of our other popular publications sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Bandolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 





EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, #7! Brosaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellega’s Lessous in English. 
Kellogg's Khetoric, and Literature, 
Hutchinson's Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SM 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset 8t.. Sate. 


HICH CRADE PENS 





ty School Boards Supplied. eow 





AT LOW PRICES. 
Apply for Terms and Samples. 





TO ALL BUYERS 


— OF — 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book-market 
ollins ; 


Butler §& Co.; J. C. Buckbee §& Co.; Charles 


American educational houses. 
to fill orders for whatever quantity may be 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - 


at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; 2. H. 


Co.; Leach, Shewell § Sanborn; John E. Potter & Co. Bap yong ete on com Eldredge $ Brother; Ginn 


§ Co.; 8. C. Griggs $ 


urdett & Co.; and carry in stock also a full line of th blications of all other 
Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational blications i ae wv. 
needed, and on the most favorable terms. publications in the country. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, 


e are consequently able 


sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JUST 


GASTINEAU’S GERMAN METHOD. 


This work is just from the press, and is on the same plan as the author's highly 
popular Frencnw Meruop recently published. 
THE CONVERSATION METHOD FOR SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING GERMAN 


Intended for self-study or use in schools, 
based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely 


By EpMonb GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Con- 


AND FRENCH. 


versation School, New York. 


The plan here adoptec, is, so far as 
rounded by those who speak only the 


variety of meauin 


Tiis forms the basis of these Methods; but the grammatical phases 
treated, though subordinately, and in such a manner as 3 either th ee ey ane UARES are also 


student or those of the learner who is content with a purely practical knowledge of these languages. - 
Gastineau’s Conversation Method with m4 Conversation Method with 


the German, For introduction, - - $2.00 


Correspondence invited. Brief Descriptive List sent upon application. 


ISON BLAKEMAN, & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York and 149 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


ible, that which a persor 
with the sound not of sing! ds, but 7 an oe pee) a cases ne 6 ris eoustaotly a tek 
ound not of single words, but of complete sentences and 

limited but sufficient collection of such sentences. and idioms is euthalel tree ee 
Method supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translati 
and pronunciation, 80 that they may be easily memorized and mastered and wn 
tional account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and when 
and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and idioms to express a 


ouT. 


: With a system of pronunciation 
new devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. 


In such cases the ear is constantly struck 
rms; and thusa 


The Conversation 


turned to immediate conversa- 
thoroughly familiar, analyzed, 
still greater 


€ wants of the most painstaki 


the French, For introduction,- - - 











ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. 


A Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition of the Ecixcti¢ 


ISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by M. E. THALHEI Thalheimer’s Histories. 
mes work has been re-written and much simplified to eater Lanett ° school ae ; the number 
of iUlustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 


text re-set in new type. 


12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 3 exchange price, 60 cts. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 


with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. 


Rhetoric in the Rich ; 
price, 60 cents. ehmond (Va.) High Se 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete A 


By Virainta WADDY, teacher of 


hool. 12mo, 416 pages. ‘Price, $1.00 ; exchag® 


Igebra to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 


by Groner W. : : : 
reiienty fal the », Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book course in Algebra, 


high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 


3 exchange price, 60 cents. 


pages. Price, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & GO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


8 Hawzer Srager, Boston. 


28 Boxp Stuezt, New You" 





Journal of Kxducation. 
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{Number 4. 
(Whole No. 7 


XXX. 


54. } Weekly. 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 


Second and Third Grades. 


INSTRUCTION 







NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 





Notre.—Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a pro- 
portionate number as the answer approximates correctness. 


EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS, 


Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthography from all of the papers. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
credits of papers on composition will depend upon the general ex 
cellence of all papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, 
and punctuation. In the solution of problems, every process must 
be indicated ; mere answers will not be accepted. The examination 
in each subject will be restricted to the half day designated in the 
program. Collusion between candidates, or any other act of dis- 
honesty, will wholly vitiate their examination. Answers should be 
written in ink, and papers arranged and filed in good order, Can- 
didates must supply themselves wich necessary material, and, to 
secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Write in words (a) .267; (4) 200.067; (ec) A; 
(d) 200 , 


9 


P<T) 


oo 
000 


Reduce .1675 bu. to integers of lower denominations. 
3. Find the base of a right-angled triangle whose per- 
pendicular is 21 feet and hypotenuse 75 feet. 
4. The different prime f:ctors found in a set of num- 


») wd 


bers are 2, 2, 7, 13, 29 and from these factors may be 


formed any number in the set. Find the least common 
multiple of the numbers. 

5. Divide 22.5 by 51.75, and express the result in the 
form of a common fraction. 

6. Find the cost of 96 feet of pine lumber at $25 
‘M, and 1,650 lath at $.18 per C. 

7. 


If a merchant pays G}ec. per yard for muslin, and 
pa) $c. per | 


sells the same for 7{c. per yard, what is his gain per | 
cent. ? 
8. How much shall I receive for 16 shares of bank 


stock sold at 1273. brokerage ) % ? 
9. In what time will $726 amount to $764.35 at 6 


per annum ? 


of 
/0 


10. Change the expression } = 1% to the form of a 
Db } 7 JO 
proportion, and prove that the proportion thus formed is 
true. 
GEOGRAPHY 


1. What determines the location of the Tropic of Cap 


ricorn ¢ 





BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN. 23, 1880. 


per 


($2.50 per 


‘ha in advance 
(Single cop 


Price, es, 6 cents. 


2. The climate of Long Island is milder than it is two 
Why ? 


3. Name one of the United States extensively engaged 


hundred miles west of it in the same latitude. 


in the cultivation of cotton; of wool; of tobacco: of 
oranges ; of wheat. 
4. Name the two largest cities on Lake Erie. 


5. Draw an outline of the State of Pennsylvania. 
6. Name an island belonging to each of the following 


states: Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Texas. 

7. Under what national government are the following 
cities, respectively: Tokio, Nankin, Calcutta, Melbourne, 
| Tobolsk ? 

8. What water is crossed in passing from England to 
France, by the shortest route ? 

9. Locate the following mountains: The Apennines ; 
| the Caucasus. 

10. Name a country or locality in which each of the 
following animals are found native, respectively: the white 


bear; the antelope ; the armadillo; the camel ; the musk ox. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Of the following questions, the candidates need answer only six, 
40 each of which sixteen aud two thirds credits are assigned. 





| 1. Where is the pardoning power vested in this state ? 
In the United States ? 
| 2. What is the lowest court held in this state ? 
| 3. By what voters is a supervisor elected? A member 
of Assembly ? 

4. What is a constitutional monarchy ? Name one in 
Europe. 
5. What is meant by becoming naturalized ? 
6. 
| The superintendent of insurance ? 
| 


How is the attorney-general of this state chosen ? 





7. What power in the decision of questions have justices 
of sessions ? 


8. What is a statute law ? 


DRAWING. 


OF the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which +ixteen and two thirds credits are assigned. 

1. What are the three solids first presented in‘form of 
study ? 

2 In what direction should vertical lines be drawn? 
Horizontal lines ? 


3. 


Draw the top view and the front view of a cube, 





two inches on each edge. 
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4. How is an edge formed ? 

5. Make a top view and an edge view of a silver dollar 
placed horizontally. 

6. What are the three great divisions in drawing ? 

7. Where should you begin in drawing acirele? In 
what position should the pencil be held ? 

8. Represent a cylinder standing vertically with its top 
face on a level with the eye. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned, 


1. Define the term hygiene. 
2. What gland secretes the bile? From what is the 
bile secreted ? 





3. Name two properties of cartilage which make it use- | 


ful in the joints. 

4. Describe mucous membrane. Of what other mem- 
brane is it a continuation ? 

5. What bones form the frame-work of the thorax or 
chest-cavity ? 

6. Why is less food required when labor is diminished / 

7. In what way is frequent cleansing of the skin and 
clothing conducive to good health ? 

8. How is the temperature of the body maintained ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned, 

1. Give an account of Ponce de Leon’s discovery of 
Florida. 

2. Name some of the Indian tribes formerly found in 
New York. 

3. Give dates of the beginning and ending of the 
French and Indian war. 

4. Mention three acts of the English king that were 
causes of the American Revolution. 

5. During whose administration was the Black Hawk 
war’ The Mexican war ? 

6. Name the written compact or state paper connected 
with each of the following dates: 1620, 1776, 1787, 
and 1863. 

7. How was Texas acquired by the United States ? 

8. Mention one important result of the Civil war. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned, c 

1. Who is speaker of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives? Of what state is he one of the representatives ? 

2. For the murder of whom were a number of men 
recently jointly tried in Chicago? The jury imposed 
what penalty upon the three adjudged most guilty ? 

3. What two cities of Massachusetts recently suffered 
greatly from fire? For the manufacture of what was one 
of them specially noted ? 

4. For the rescue whom did Henry M. Stanley under- 
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take his last expedition? What place on the coast did 
he finally reach ? 

5. Locate the state prisons in this state. The removal 
of which one to another location is now being considered ? 

6. What noted English poet died in December ? 

7. Who has been recently elected speaker of the 
Assembly ? 

8. What disease imported from Europe is now epidemic 
in this country ? 

9. What two noted southerners,—representatives of the 
old and the new South,—respectively died last month ? 

10. Who has been recently appointed Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in place of 
Stanley Matthews, deceased ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Describe two ways in which pupils below the third 
the third reader class can be profitable occupied while at 
their desks. 

2. Would you name the pupil whom you will call up to 
recite, before you ask the question? Give reason for 
your answer. 

3-4. State your questions and the pupil’s probable 
answers in leading him to solve the following problem: 
Forty-five dollars is five ninths of what sum of money ? 

5. What parts of the right hand and arm should rest 
on the desk or paper while writing ” 

6. What is the most important end to have in view in 
map drawing / 

7-8. A pupil, who studies grammar, says: “It was 
him.” By what questions would you lead him to discover 
his error / 

9. State the difference between grammatical and rhet- 
orical pauses and their relation to eaeh other in oral 
reading. 

10. By which method would you teach primary read- 
ing’ Give reason for your choice. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 

“Some Books I have Read”; “A Letter to a Friend 
Narrating the Experience of this Day” ; “Snow.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points : 

1. The matter, i. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correstness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


** As the woman heard, 
Fast flow’d the current of her easy tears, 
While in her heart she yearn’d incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven, 
Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes.”’ 
— Tennyson. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 














Jan. 23, 1890. 


NoTes,.—1. In poping s clause, include only its anmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a) subject clauses; 
(6) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 3. By 
brase is meant a pre ition and its object. In naming a phrase give A | 
© preposition and its unmodified object. 4. A modifier may be a word, 
phrase, or clause. 5. An object ofa transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
ofthat verb. 6. Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles the 
and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one of the 
modifications of verbs. 7. Infinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 
In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order: Class, person, 
number, gender, case. Give the reason fer ease. In parsing a relative pro- 
noun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 9. In stving the syntax of 
&@ noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason for it. 10. Treat verbs 
as divided into two elasses only; viz., transitive and intransitive; and treat 
voice as a paoverty of transitive verbs only. 11. In parsing a verb, observe 
the following order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive or 
intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number,agreement. 12. The special 
ase of an infinitive ora participle is iven after tense. 


1. Give three modifiers of flowed. 

2. Give three modifiers of yearned. 
' 3. Select two words used to connect clauses; state to 
what part of speech each belongs. 

4. Select four adverbs not used to connect clauses. 

5. Give syntax of current, and woes. 

6. To what part of speech do to rush and proclaiming 
belong? What does each modify ? 

7. Conjugate the verb yearned in the progressive form, 
indicative mode and present tense 

8. What office is performed by a relative pronoun not 
performed by any other pronoun ? 

9. Write a sentence containing a noun in the -first 
person. 

10. Write a sentence containing a defective verb. 





ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


NoTE.—All answers not given are those that may vary. 

1. (a) Two hundred and sixty-seven thousandths. (6) 
Two hundred and sixty-seven thousandths. (¢) Two hun} 
dred, and sixty seven-thousandths. (d) Two hundred, and 
sixty seven-thousandths. 


2. 5.36 qts. 3.72 ft. 4. 10556. 
5. 148443. 6. $5.37. 7. 16%. 
8. 2041.44}. 9. 10 mo. and 17 d. 
10. 3:7:: 15: 35. 3xK35=105. 7x15—105. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The southern limit of the perpendicular midday rays 
of the sun. 

2. Because of the influence of the sea and sound. 

3. For cotton, any of the Gulf States; for wool, Ohio, 
Michigan, Colorado, Texas or California ; for tobacco, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky or Connecticut; for oranges, California 
or Florida; for wheat, Minnesota, California, Dakota, Col- 
orado, or Iowa. 

4. Cleveland and Buffalo. 

6. Maine, Mt. Desert; Massachusetts, Nantucket, or 
Martha’s Vineyard; Rhode Island, Block Island; New 
York, Long Island; Texas, Matagorda, St. Joseph, Mus- 
tang or Padre. Each of the states may have others. 

7. Tokio, Japanese ; Nankin, Chinese; Calcutta, British 
(Indian) ; Melbourne, British (Australia) ; Tobolsk, Rus- 
sian. 
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8. English Channel. 

9. Apennines, between Italy and Switzerland ; Caucasus, 
between Russia and Asia Minor. 

10. White Bear, British America; Antelope, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and North America; Armadillo, South and 
Centra! America; Camel, Asia; Musk Ox, British America. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The Governor and Council; United States, President. 

2. That of a justice of the peace, who commits for trial 
to a police court. 

3. Supervisor elected at town meetings by town voters ; 
a member of the Assembly elected by a county. 

4. A constitutional monarchy is a government in which 
the power of the ruler is limited by a written or unwritten 
constitution. British Empire, or Germany. 


5. The legal process by which a foreign born resident 
of a country becomes a voter. 


6. Attorney-general elected at general election. Super- 
intendent appointed by governor, by and with the advice 


and consent of the senate. 
8. Law passed by the legislature of a state and ap- 
proved by the governor. 


DRAWING. 


Sphere, cube, cylinder. 2. Downward. To the right. 
Meeting of two surfaces. 

Industrial, mechanical, and design. 

Left hand diameter. Unchanged. 


PrP r 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. The branch of medicine of which the object is the 
preservation of health. 

2. Liver. From chyme. 

3. Elasticity, smoothness, or strength. 

4. Lining of the interior surface of the organs of the 
body ; a continuation of the skin. 

5. Sternum, ribs, and spinal column. 

6. Labor exhausts the forces of the body that require 
food. 

7. The skin gives off waste matter from the body, and 
cleansing keeps the glands open and active and the blood 
in circulation. 

8. By food, which is fuel; and exercise, which keeps 
the internal fires active. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Discovered April 8, 1512, on Easter Sunday or 
“ Feast of Flowers Day,” hence Florida. He was search- 
ing for the fountain of youth. 

2. Senecas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, 
St. Regis. 3. 1754-1763. 

4. Stamp Act, duty on tea, Sugar Act, the interference 
with charter rights of the Massachusetts Colony, or the 
crown appointments of colonial officers, 

5. Andrew Jackson; James K. Polk. 

6. Compact in the Mayflower ; Declaration of Independ- 
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ence ; the adoption of the Constitution of the United States ; | METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

Emancipation Proclamation. 6. Clear conception, outlines, locations, and directions. 
7. By negotiation and the payment of $10,000,000 and | 9. Grammatical pauses depend upon approved rales of 

the guarantee of certain protections, development, ete. punctuation ; rhetorical upon clear conception of the sense. 








8. Emancipation of African slaves. | Rea 
CURRENT TOPICS. 1. Fast, as the woman heard, and while in her heart, etc. 

1. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. 2. Incessantly, in her heart, and to rush abroad, ete. 
2. Dr. Cronin. Life imprisonment. 3. As and while; as, aud while are connective adverbs, 
3. Boston and Lynn. Lynn, boots and shoes. 4. Fast, incessantly, round, abroad. 
4. Emin Pasha. Bagamoyo, near Zanzibar. 5. Subjective, nominative of flowed. Object of pro- 
5. Auburn, Sing Sing, at Dannemora, Clinton. Sing | claiming. 

Sing. 6. Infinitive, modifying yearned, and participles used 
6. Browning. 7. James Husted. as infinitive, modifying yearned. 
8. Russian Influenza or La Grippe. 7. Iam yearning; thou art yearning; he is yearning. 


9. Jefferson Davis and Henry M. Grady. 


10. Judge Brewer, of Kansas. 


We are yearning; you are yearning; they are yearning. 
8. Connective. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
Mechanics’ Arithmetic. | EXERCISES FOR WASIINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. TweLrru Tuousanp. Including “THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.’’ 


This book aims at furnishing work in practical measurements} Compiled by Warren Winthrop, Price, Paper, 25 cts. 
suitable fur beginners, —boys and girls haviog a fair knowledge of | 
the elementary rales of arithmetic. Ic contains nearly 


700 Graded Practical Problems in Measurements, 


WITH ANSWERS. 








WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY has, by the logic of events, given charac- 
ter to the Midwinter Public Day ia most of the schools of the land. 
Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise. 
Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as 
you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains “ Tar ContTt- 
NENTAL CONGRESS,” an exercise which appeared in the Journal of 
Education, about three years ago, and fur which there has been a con- 


All necesaary technical information, rules, tables, etc., are given. 


The book is unsurpassed fur review and examination work. stant eall. 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cents. Liberal dis- 
Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25cents. Seat postpaid. | counts when ordered in quantities. 


SPECIAL OFFER Ef ordered before Feb. 20, we will send a copy of Mechanics’ Arithmetic, bouad in cloth (40c.) 
s aud Washiugten’s Birthday Kxercises (25c.) both to one address for 50 ceuts, postpaid. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








England Bureau of Hducation, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
TO TEACHERS. | TO PATRONS. 
Now Is Tae Time TO REGISTER for accidental vacancies and Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, 
for repeated openings of the new school year. Not a peste will secure from this office the record of carefully selected candi- 


and hardly a day, passes when we do not have calls for teachers. | dates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
Already calls for teachers for the Autumn of 1890 are coming in. | or for school supervision. 








Forms and Circulars sent free. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


DO YOU WANT TESTIMONIALS. 
A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? From Hon. Joun EATON, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U.S. 
Comr. of Education. —‘‘ From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 


OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High should not expect any man in the country to excel him in selecting the 


School, Academy, or Seminary ? right teacher for the right place.” 
OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. —“‘ We have obtained 


several teachers from the N, E. Bureau of Education for the schools 

: so of this city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We have 

OR, Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of | always found there a good list of well-educated and experienced teach- 
Schools ? ers to select from, and the representations made to us concerning the 
% m - —" . candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true, N 

OR, To go West or South, or to teach in New England ? ReGIs-/| has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau.” — 

TER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BukEAU oF EDvU- From Supt. J. T. CLARKE, Southbridge, Mass.: “‘ Miss P. is here and 


CATION. at work. She makes a favorable impression and improves on ac- 


IT IS NEVER “TOO LATE” TO REGISTER. ———a We feel under special obligations to you for intelligent 


OR, A position as Governess ? 

















